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HERE I 


mental effort. This study will not only enable you to understand and intelligently discuss the all- 


HOME STUDY COURSE IN 


FUNDAMENTAL ECONOMICS 


S YOUR OPPORTUNITY to get sound, basic instruction— without cost —except some time ang 


important 


problems of the nation and the worid, but will also give you a better grasp of fundamental busines 
conditions. It will pour the light of principle on your own every-day problems, so that you can stand back 
and see them in their proper perspective. 


This free ten-lesson course is based on the world’s most famous book on political economy. 





WHAT YOU GET OUT OF IT 
These ten simple, question-and-an- 
swer lessons will not only outline in 
your mind 
wages, capital, rent, interest, profits, 





such vital concepts as 





ymoy 
vault 


By JOHN DE 


“It would require less than the flngers of the 
two hands to enumerate those who, 
Plato down, rank with Henry George am ng 
the world’s social philosophers. No man, no 
graduate of a higher educational institution 
has a right to regard himself as an educated 
unless he has some 


from 


man in social thought 
first-hand acquaintance with the theoretical 
contribution of this great American thinker,” 





PM, overt’ | and so on, but will also give you a 
ig 3 aP | synthesis of the entire economic 
ef world. Also, the effect of economic 
ip | trends on our political and social lives. 
t: | You will understand the fundamental 
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By LEO TOLSTOY 


“People de not argue with 
the teaching of Henry George; 
they simply do not know it. 
And It is impossible to do other 








wise with his teaching, for 
he who becomes acquainted 
with it cannot but agree.” 


YOU WANT BASIC SOLUTIONS 
—NOT anlhare signa 


This course will provide you w r- 
refutable principles with which to 
analyze the current scene. You will 
know, for instance, how after the war 
the demobilized soldiers and munition 
workers can be absorbed into peace 
production; how we can avoid both a 
catastrophic depression and a _ reg- 
ulated economy; how the national debt 
can be met without inflation or busi- 
ness-destroying taxation; how to in- 
crease wages and profits, promote 
trade and make prosperity sure and 
continuous. 


+h 


Ten Lessons and a Little Reading 


on the world’s best 
“Progress 


urse is based 
on political economy, 


This co 
read book 


This Book Starts You on the 


cause of war, the reason why poverty 
persists in the midst of plenty, the 
underlying premise for class hatreds 
and bigotry, the labor problem, the 


Road 





By JUDGE SAMUEL SEABURY 
“I have no hesitation in saying that 
if the world of tomorrow is to be 
a civilized world, and not a world 
which has relapsed into barbarism, it 
can be so only by applying the prin- 
ciples of freedom which Honry George 


taught.” 











‘overty.” This classic—written by the 
imerican economist and social phi- 
Henry George, has been trans- 
every civilized language, Within 
answer to the poverty- 
in-the-midst-of-plenty problem; it tells why 
wages and profits do not advance with in- 
creasing production; it explains the basic 
cause of depressions, and gives a sound, 
trrefutable solution. This is the one book 
that makes economics interesting and vital- 
izes what is commonly known as the “dis- 
mal science.” It is the refutation of col- 
lectivistic schemes. 


This book, beautifully printed, cloth- 
bound, should sell at $2.50. But because of 
large production and the help of people 
interested in spreading a knowledge of 
fundamental economic knowledge, it is sold 
to pesepertiee s students at the low price of 
One Dollar, postage prepaid. 


and I 
greatest 4 
Josopher, 
lated into 
its 571 pages is the 


to Economic Knowledge 





HENRY GEORGE SCHOOL OF 


30 East 29th Street, 


Hnclosed find One Dollar for which 
l’overty” 
tised in 


THE NATION, 


Name... 


SOCIAL 
(Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents) 
New York, N. Y. 


send me 
aud enroll me in your FREE correspondence course, 


SCIENCE 


“Progresa and 
as adver- 


copy of 


course in 





basis of totalitarianism, the function 
of capital, the effect of taxation, and 
a host of other questions which even 
thinking person is anxious to under. 
stand, 


Learn and Enjoy While Learnin 
Hiere is a treat as well as an ed 
for you, with very little effort. 
never read a book more beautifully 

its style has given it space in pr 


thologies—nor more vitally interesting 
The lesson papers help to highlight 
important concepts, so that your 


standing of its technicalities is assured 
You will find the questions and the texts 
provocative that you will feel imp: 
discuss them with your friends, long 
you have finished the course. 


So, for a pleasant and profitable 
fill out and send the coupon below 
and start yourself on the road to e 
enlightenment. 








By DAN BEARD 
“When I read ‘Progress and Poverty’ 


rapidly enough. I eagerly devoured 
-- page by page. I had, and still have, 

reverence for the truths con- 
amet in Jefferson's wonderful Dec- 
laration of Independence, truths which 


or made practical because of som 
great obstacle. I never realized what 
that obstacle was until I read ‘Prog- 
ress and Poverty’.” 











for the first time, I could not ren it | 


for some reason could not be realized | 





WHY THE COURSE IS FREE 


Believing that the fate of democracy is in the i 
telligence of the people, the Henry Georg. 
of Social Science is devoted to the work of spreat: 
ing economic knowledge, with the hope that suc 
knowledge will preserve and advance our dem 
cratic institutions. Over 
all walks of life have taken advantage of this 
the past eight years, and it is largely 
through their volunteer efforts and contributions 
that this FREE educational campaign is possible 
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20,000 men and women lt 
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LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN’S APPOINTMENT 
Lief the new Allied Southeast Asia Com- 
nerating from India and Ceylon is generally 
1 as confirming the expectation of a drive against 
Burma at the end of the present monsoon season. Lord 
former hea the Commandos, is Britain's fore- 
f Der t in combined land, sea, and air operations, 
is therefore | urly qualified for the difficult and 
peratiot it will be required in Burma. Since 
rland a k in force from India is out of the ques- 
se of the lack of roads, it is usually taken for 
p 1 that the Burma offensive will start with an 
hil s attack on Rangoon, followed by a drive up 
Tr 1d Even with the most careful prepara- 
tions this is bound to be a difficult undertaking. In ex- 
t of h a drive the Japanese are reported to 
he dispatching large numbers of troops and a consider- 
ies to the Rangoon area. It 1s possi- 
that rder to avoid the hazards of a direct assault 
Al might first seize that part of Thailand 
h straddles the Malay peninsula, thus outflanking 
| tion in Bur But since a successful 
k ft f these nts presul es over- 
iva l as air rema t m e 
t 1g up in th Mediterranean will be 
! he Burme ffens! pens 
y 

THE AUSTRALIAN GENERAL ELECTION HAS 
f It 1a tte of confider for P > Min 
ister John Curt { his Labor governm In the 

previou Parlian nen rship was evenly divided b 


groups, the United Australia Party and the ¢ 
Party. The balance of power was held by 
pendents who normally supported Labor, C 











turns are not yet available but it is certain that La 
won a safe majority and it may have as many as fifty. 







seats out of seventy-five. It will also have a 








ity in the upper house when the newly elect 
take office next July. These results are all th 






markable since the Australian system of prefe: 





ing encourages independents and minorities 







difficult for any party to attain a real maj 






the tide is running very strongly in its favor 





eral Smuts in South Africa, Mr. Curtin prov 






in his timing of the election. The tremendous 






ment in the Pacific outlook as compared with 






certainly influenced the electorate. There is no 





the Labor government has backed General M 





stoutly, and both Curtin and his Minister 






Affairs, Herbert Evatt, have steered a skilful « 
tricky 


Australia's interests and the Pacific front w 





waters of United Nations diplomacy, keer: 







fore without raising British blood pressure to 
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FINLAND, LIKE MANY OF THE OTHI 


satellites, has recently displayed an increasing 







get out of the war on as good terms as possib! 






idea of the kind of terms that the Finnish 






is willing to discuss was conveyed last weck t 






trade-union official by Eero Vuori, president of Tr 
Union Federation of Finland. All dreams of 





} 
and 


linland” appear to have been forgotten, 






now asked is somewhat more favorable terms | 







of 1940 plus a Soviet forty-year guarantee 






sovereignity, A few days before Vuori’s visit, 






fifty prominent Finns petitioned President Ry 







miss Premier Linkomies and replace him 






Premier Paasikivi, who is believed to be persona grat 


f 






Moscow. Some such political shift is obviously 






before the Finns can hope to convince Russia, or an 





else, that their desire to get out of the war is serious. 3 






even then, the new Finnish government would 11 
in virtually the same position as the Badoglio 








ment in Italy. It could not make peace without 





or permitting the United Nations to eject, the Ger 


y 
c 





troops now on its soil. And Russia presuma! 


insist, as we must insist in Italy, on full military 







for future operations against the Nazis. Un 
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irrender is as essential in the case of the satellites 4 






is for the major Axis powers, Finland's future : 






laries, indeed its existence as an independent 








will inevitably depend on the success of the U: 









tions in forging a system of collective security which* 
and the rest of Europe—against ag 
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issure Russia 
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CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND, EMINENT 
Republican and author of popular fiction, has been 


searching his soul and has made the great discovery that 





olationism is passé. But his former myopia has not been 

replaced by far-sightedness; he forswears a shrinking na- 
tio ialism only to proclaim a grasping imperialism. Tru 
re is a Slight flavor of internationalism about some of 
five “zones of safety” for the United States which 

outlined. But he makes it quite clear that it is the 

ne which really counts. This modest proposal calls 

for an “impregnable” America with a five-ocean navy 
id “an air force so numerous and efficient as to stand 
In addition “we must possess, by friendly ne- 

n if we may, by occupation if we must . . . those 

which will perfect the fortifications of the United 
States.’’ This means that ‘“‘the Pacific Ocean must become 

American lake” and that we must take over Casa- 

2 and Dakar as well as permanent bases in Iceland 

| Greenland. Curiously enough, Mr. Kel 

le with such ideas as these a proposal to set up 


trusteeship” for the conquered and “bankrupt” na- 
Trustees who help themselves to the pr 
pt inted to conserve are not usually very highly 
1, and if Mr. Kelland’s program is carried out 

ist expect to find America generally denounced as 


rressor nation, with other countries band 


ing them- 
es together to seek security against our domination. 
Neither peace nor safety are to be found in this post-war 


variety of ‘“‘America First.” 
> 


WHILE THE COX COMMITTEE CARRIES ON ITS 
hairman’s vendetta with the Federal Communications 
Commission, there ts still no sign that Attorney General 
Biddle intends to act on evidence in his hands which 
hows that Representative Cox received $2,500 from a 
radio station with an application before the commission. 
It is a felony for a congressman to practice law before 
Federal agency, but all the roles have been reversed 
s case and Cox is prosecuting the FCC instead of 
the Attorney General prosecuting Cox. The FCC's latest 
ctime seems to be that it tried to keep pro-Fascists off 
Italian foreign-language broadcasts in time of war. We 
find it hard to consider this a heinous offense. Chairman 
James L. Fly of the FCC points out in a letter to the 
New York Times that “after six months of ‘investigation 
1 seven months of ‘hearings,’ the committee has still 
afforded the commission an opportunity to answer 
any of the charges or to get a word in edgewise.”’ Un- 
fortunately too few scem to agree with Chairman Fly's 
} declaration that “The Congressional power of investiga- 
Ftion is too essential an instrument for maintaining the 
| health of our body politic to permit it to be prostituted 
’ for personal vengeance.'’ The Cox Committee “investiga- 
tion goes on. 
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speculative before. When Fran 








ction on its 


troops, the committee will enjoy no juri 
native so not even pending an election. Instead, in 
the name of democracy, we shall subject France to mili- 
tary rule carried out in collaboration with whatever forces 
e consider expedient. Th might include General 
Gi I's arn nd if that isn’t expedient enough we 
m choose to work with a Vichy officialdom which 
to is no inkling of the love for democracy that will 
» OVeT with th ming of our troops. 


No Separate Peace 


HE lack of a real understanding with Russia clouds 
the political horizon. Only two new facts have 
emerged since the end of the Quebec conference: the 


of former Ambassador Ivan Maisky, 


pare a visit from Molotov; and the an- 


perhaps to pre] 
Kounced d parture for Moscow of President Benes, who 
has finally secured the consent of the Allies to a Russian- 
Cz vakian | 
If these are good omens, they are somehow counter- 
ed the icy silence with which Russia has greeted 
the Quebec communiqué and Roosevelt's speech in Ot- 
tawa, both | 1 the Soviet press without a word 
f comi O ing between Roosevelt, Church- 
ind Stalin will constitute a real step forward, and 
only if it results in an honest recognition that 


‘nt collaboration between the United States, Great 


Brita nd t ~ et Unton is as indispensable to vic- 
is to shment of a lasting peace. 

rally known that before the Quebec con- 

neral exchange of views on the military situa- 

tion took place between the United States, Britain, and 

ia. From all reports, the discussions were the most 

ken that have yet occurred between the staffs and 

matic agencies of the three nations. The Anglo- 

\merican representatives are said to have credited the 

f n North Africa and Sicily to extraordinary Al- 

lied superiority in men and material and to have told the 

Russians frankly that a similar superiority, capable of 

tory on the kind of front the Russians de- 

sand, can be achieved only in 1944. To draw off sixty 

(,erman divisions from the eastern front and to tackle 

is well the forty divisions which Hitler holds as a central 

reserve would require, they calculated on the basis of the 


African and Sicilian experience, no less than 250 Allied 
divisions. Such a force will not be available until 1944, 
» British and Americans that settles the question. 
Of course, the Allies are preparing other fronts in 


various parts of Europe, though not precisely the kind 
of operation the 
prec eded Quebec, the western 


the Soviet Union that the accomplishments of the last 


In the discussions that 


Allies tried to convince 


Russians se 


ten months had averted one great danger—the threat of 





The NATION 


a break-through by the Nazi armies in the interior 
Russia. Sicily and the menace of invasion had al; 
immobilized the “‘strategic reserve’ which ot! 
would have been thrown into the critical battle of O; 
The reduction of U-boat activities safeguarded the 
sage Of as much war material as Russia might need jp 
the near future. And the operations of the R. A. | 

the American Army Air Force engaged a large ; 

the Luftwaffe. 

The Russians wefe not convinced. They insisted 
bluntly than ever that a great opportunity had beer 
last year at the time of the Battle of Stalingrad, 
still greater one this year, when combined action of the 
three great armies might have guaranteed victory in 1943 
Moreover, they were extremely dissatisfied with the 
the British and Americans were handling the p 
issues of the war with regard to the French, to Italy, and 
to Spain—without giving due consideration to Russias 
views. And behind everything the old Russian 
cions, to which we referred last week, continued to f¢ 

It is in the light of these differences that we must 
the series of political events culminating 1n the 
of Ambassador Litvinov, which because of its 
ing must be regarded as a warning of political cha: 

Russia's first political stroke was the formation of 


| 


Free Germany Committee in Moscow in the midd 
July. Elsewhere in this issue, Joachim Joesten pr 
an analysis of the committee’s program and pers 

His information is enlightening. It would seem to u 
Russia had two motives in forming the committee 
first was to establish a front within Germany in ord 


to wage real political war against nazism. For that pur 


ge 
pose the formula of unconditional surrender is too rigid 
It leaves no margin for an intelligent political strateg 
while the Russian move, on the other hand, opens 
hopeful door to the German people. In the second place 
and only in the second place, the formation of the « 
mittee gave the Russians a trump card to bid against the 
Allied powers. 

We do not believe that Russia is playing with the idea 
of a seperate peace, or that it has done so at any time 
since the German attack. But if we abandon the R 
sians to the kind of war they have been waging for the 
last two years, entailing fantastic losses, colossal destruc 
be obliged to reconsider their future course of action 
Should they do so, however, it would not be necessary 
for them to accept the tragic consequences of a separate 
peace, won at the cost of six million Russian dead. Ther 
could do something else, They could imitate British and 
American military behavior in the past eighteen months 
They could say, at the moment when their armies have 
reconquered the most important part of the Ukraine, that 
they need time to reorganize before going ahead, and 
that they will wait for the Allies to enter the war with 
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Britain’s Fifth Year 
BY FREDA KIRC HWEY 
London, August 26, by Cal 


TH fourth anniversary of th irt of the war fi 
f Britain stronger than it was in 1 Lhat 3 

er cannot say about his nation. Th 

re as an established part ot life. Since the end 

Blitz it has even come to have its compensations 

s its sorrows and heavy burdens. You feel as yo 

ple and watch them at work that the coun 

if necessary go on producing and fight 

body says the people are tired. Certainly they 

right to be, for they are working, as they have 

i since Dunkirk, at a steady, heavy pace. But they 

eir weariness very little. In the war plants they 

their jobs with apparent energy, though the work 

ng. The workers seem matter of fact and have 

the skeptical what’s-it-all-about attitude you often 


ome. This is not only a product of British tem- 


rament; it springs also from a living realization on the 
very individual that this island escaped invasion 


I 

t by something like a miracle—a miracle com- 
1 of Hitler's error in calculation and Britain’s up- 

resolve and effort. People refer to that period, 
rticularly to the Blitz itself, as if it were a cherished 

n of the nation, a source of lasting pride and 
One thing is certain: the terrible durability of 
this people is a greater war asset than all the conquests 

Nazis. 

But when this has been set down for the record some 
other things remain to be said. Britain is not a nation of 
robots. The unity is real; as in no other country the 
people have acquired habits of cooperation on a level so 
nearly unconscious that they might be called instinctive. 
But even while the war goes on, political and social 
forces are at work breaking up old patterns and creating 
new ones. British unity not only allows for differences; 
it would not exist if differences were not permitted ex- 
pression. Today issues that remained submerged during 
the earlier part of the war are bubbling to the surface. 
The row over the affiliation of public-service unions with 
the Trade Unions Congress, still unsettled as I write, is 
acase in point. The long pending question of equa! pay 
for women is being raised simultaneously in several parts 
of the country. I stumbled into it just the other day in the 
course of a visit to a great mass-production airplane- 
engine plant. A demand for the same rates for identical 
work had recently been made by the shop stewards. The 
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to create? This |! 


Ky 
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ree 1nkns 
ree UNwKND 


versai integrate 
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vAtir f r 
ignting rront 


Spain and Aust 


The Preside 


“undaunted champion of the rights « 


mighty leader of the f« 


in his mind as well 


firm reputation in this co 


>» King, makes our policy tow urd France and Italy 


parent willingness to alienate Rus- 


ain and our 


and 5] 

sia “incon prehensible’ to most Britons. In their own 
yvernment th see divergent tendencies. They may 

se the Prime Minister of an undue desire to please 
he Pr lent and an undue reluctance to grapple with 

the political aspects of the war, but they also see con- 


produced the timely inter- 


trar MOTI {C WOrK, SUCN Aas ] 


vention of Mr. I pring. In America’s foreign pol- 
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icy they see only bewildering inconsistency. Th 
| 


has been expressed to me by all sorts of peo; 
important government officials to shipyard worke: 
Clyde. They know they can defeat Hitler and tl 
to do it before the fifth year of war is ended. B 
quite another thing to defeat the forces that thr 
rob victory of its meaning, especially when 
among them leaders upon whom they had cou 


their strongest allies. 


The President and Sumner Welles 


BY I. F. 


W ashiny ton, Aupu st 27 


cold, and ambiguous form in 


finally recognized the French Com- 
National 
Sumner Welles in a new 


woul | h ir lly 


Liberation places the affair of 


} le . wes = 
light. There is littie di udDt 


the 


Under Secretary unless 


1 + 
tat 
resignavon 


he had 


been under strong pressure to do so. Secretary Hull's 


the President have a ked 


1 f , ' 
of so close a friend as the 


mplied denial that he had threatened to resign unless 
Welles was removed ts pr bably true, though the truth 

»f tha | [ [ US ind SP t-] ur variety so beloved 

cracker-barr yhists and experienced diplomats. 
lhe threat was made for Hull by Senator Connally and 

Assistant P B id the President may 

ive felt | had n ) b to sacrifice Welles 

ve had earlier sact d Moley. The appalling ques- 

d I in which we have recognized the 

French Committee is whether the President himself, con- 

lering the trend of his foreign policy, will not feel 
more comfortabl: th Welles out of the way. 

The fact is that on French policy, Roosevelt, Hull, and 
Leahy decline to recognize the true state of affairs de- 
spite what their own men in the field and their more 
c vable subordinat it home have been telling them. 
From } h Africa, Robert Murphy—yes, Murphy—has 
been bombarding the State Department with cables 
recommendi n ever stronger terms that we grant full 
recogni to the French National Committee. This 
repre 1 change in Murphy's original point of view, 


a change inescapable for any man actually in the field, as 
proven by the fact that every other State Department 
representative abroad wh work touches at all on 
French affairs agrees with Murphy 

A count of heads in the State Department itself would 
full recognition. I don't know 
louds talk- 


says 1s for 


| > @ mainniy ¢ 
show a mayority yr 


whether Berle is stil! taphyst al « 
h he 


rious “Third France’ whi 
his line some 


up in his m 


ine of amy 


neither Pétain nor De Gaulle; that was 


STONE 


months ago. I feel sure that Assistant Secretary of State 
Breckinridge Long and Political Adviser James Clemen: 
Dunn do not disagree with Hull. But I have lear 
from several informed sources that Welles, A 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, and most 
younger men in the department have felt for w 

we were making a mistake in not granting recog: 
genuine recognition, to the French Committee. A: 
real obstacle has not been the wavering Hull 
departmental sycophants so much as the White H 
President Roosevelt is deeply prejudiced agai 
Gaulle and Leahy continues to think of Pétain as 
friend. I believe, and I have more than my own 

to go upon, that both expect to make another d 
Pétain when our troops enter France. 

There is a more important aspect to this affair 
French Committee of National Liberation. The Pr 
as a compromise with Hull (Mr. Roosevelt, it 
pears, hates to fire anybody but a real progressive) 
wanted to keep Welles on in a kind of roving an 
sadorship, especially to deal with the Soviet Union. T! 
Russians, who were very suspicious of Welles for tell! 
them before June 22 that Hitler would attack, have 
to take a more appreciative attitude toward him 
Welles is no radical; he is only occasionally liberal. H 
outlook is about that of a sensible business man w! 
prefers a shrewd adjustment to realities to butting ! 
head against a stone wall. Against the background 
the State Department, this has made Welles appear 
ordinarily competent and contemporary. 

Of all our professional diplomats, except Da 
Welles is the one who would be most welcome at Mos 
cow. But Welles is said to fear that his efforts 
would be abortive. If Hull and his men could polit: 
cut Welles’s throat while he was in Washington, 
couldn't they do to him while he was away in Moscow 
How much could he accomplish against the 191% 
capitalist mentality of Hull and the pro-Franco and 


vtra- 
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prejudices of Dunn, who now emerges as the most 
rful office politician in the department? 
ese questions the form in which we have recog- 


the French National Committee adds another, 
more serious. How far could Welles count on 
rstanding and support from Roosevelt himself? The 
n statement on the committee is more than inept. 
evasiveness, plus the fact that there were separate 
ents from the three great powers and that the 
gave the committee full recognition “as repre- 

ve of the state interests of the French Republi 

ot speak well for Roosevelt's political acumen 
the President cannot do a better job of diplomacy 
on so limited a question as the French Com- 
1at hope is there on the major issues of the 
g peace? The rift between the Soviet Union and 
nglo-American powers has been widened, and 
ned unnecessarily. For events in North Africa have 
that the Committee of National Liberation is 
» enough to have its way despite Washington and 
n, and the Soviet statement, though forthright, 
irably takes care of the ‘‘constitutional’’ anxieties 
iced by the State Department pundits. Moscow does 


not recognize the committee as a ‘provisional’ govern- 


Sound policy would have won French gratitude 


by granting what the committee will ol 
and maintained a united front of the thre 


is, even the Latin American countrics are f 


sia, and Russia by shcer political good sense and 
has emerged to take world diplomat 
basi question not only for the Fr h | 
of all the occu} ¢ 1 ce ntr 

I am reluctantly comnelled to belie it t 
ment of Welles as Under Secretary is more t 
product of political blackmail by Hull the § 
bloc. It fits too well into the pattern of tl Py 
steady drift toward the right. The result, « 
Breckinridge Long becomes Under Secretary iD 


Assistant Secretary, will be further to unfit our als 
antiquated State Department | 
tasks ahead. Welles is Roosevelt's friend: but s 
Dunn. On Spanish policy, Welles and Roosevelt 

pro-Loyalist in thought, but in action Roosevelt tool 


stand with the pro-Franco clique led by Dunn. The 


between that clique and the White House is the orient 
tion toward the Vatican in European urs which seer 


to be a permanent feature of Roosevelt's foreign p 
albeit largely for domestic politic i} reasons. We ma 
sure that Moscow will read thes 


than we old pro-Rooseveltians, 


Stalin's New Germany 


BY JOACHIM JOESTEN 


Y 


USSIA’S absence from the Quebec conference, the 
growing impatience of the Soviet press over the 
delay in opening a second front in Western Eu- 


e, the continuing Polish-Soviet dispute, the formation 


Free Germany Committee in Moscow on July 12, 
ow, on top of everything else, Litvinov’s replace- 
t at Washington (a few weeks after Maisky’s recall 
London) are all ominous signs of Russian dis- 
ire with the Western Allies. 
London and Washington each of these moves has 
received with pained surprise mingled with irrita- 
The trouble with most of our statesmen is that 
inderestimate the bold imagination which inspires 
a f 


foreign policy. They do not appreciate the pe- 


ar sense of humor which prompts the Soviet Premier 


nfound his friends as well as his enemies—espe- 


if he questions the extent of their good faith. 


The full import of the Free Germany Committee has 
yet, I believe, been realized in this country. There 


en widespread wonder and speculation, but most 
onyectures 


advanced are wide of the mark. For 


; ¢ nr ¢ 


at the committee is sponsored and 


apparently bossed by a number of old Communist whee 


horses has been widely interpreted as signifying th 


is just another product of the nominally disbas 
Comintern. Nothing could be more misleading. A st 
of the committce’s personnel and program Icads te 
conclusion that, politically, it is not a Communist out 


and that it is not intended to provoke a prolctarian rev 
lution in Germany. It 1s, on the contrary, a horselau, 


directed at our Bolshevist-bogy peddle: 


haunts these little souls 1s purely imaginary, whereas they 


are blind to the real danger that f them 

Stalin 1s much too smart t plan for a Soviet Germ 
because he is fully aware that such a Germany wi 
eventually dominate Russia. The Germans, with tl 


extraordinary talent for organization, their resources 


their central position in Europe, would soon get 
upper hand, and within a few years the center of gra 
would shift from Moscow to Berlin. Soviet Ru 
would become an annex of Soviet Germany. This i: 


ee ; 
what the Russian nationalist Stalin has 


] 


worked and fought for. His purposes would be n 


better served by a Germany that was neither C 


I he specter tha 


mmunist 








The for f the Free Germany Committee may 
well titute an underhand Russian bid for a separate 
peace and a s juent alliance with Germany. But this 
vould not be the kind of alliance between revolutionary 
S that f 1 so conspicuously in the years after the 

var; it would be an alliance between a socialist but 
natio t Russia 1 a democratic but nationalist Ger- 

In ar the program and the composition of the 
G » comn Moscow, we must start from the 
> ] t nrem » that ¢ aalitic samitactatian 7 hf hle 
evident premise that no political manifestation 1s poss:bie 

Russia today that does not have the backing of the 
soviet government. The Free Germany er up in Mos- 

ww is not only tolerated by the Soviet government but 
has been given the widest possible publicity First Pravda 

1 then all other major Soviet newspapers played up 
he story of its formation as a world event of the first 
magnitude. Some issues of [retes Deutschland, the com- 
mittee’s German-language paper, comprised millions of 

ilthough there is an acute newsprint shortage in 


the U. S. S. R. Hence we are fully justified in believing 
hat the program of the Free Germans in Moscow tells 
us exactly what Stalin intends to do about Germany. 
What is this program? It is certainly not inspired by a 
demand for unconditional surrender. It is an attempt to 
ive Germany from dismemberment and destruction. 


And not only Germany but its army too—the same army 


t is now at death grips with the forces of the Soviet! 


to published by the committee on July 21 


1S ) l 
[he troops of England and America are at the gates 
f Euroy rhe hour of collapse is approaching... 
hut Germany must not die! To be or not to be—such 


.« The Ger- 
1 immediate peace and long for it, but 


.. Hence the 


is the question today facing our country. . 


man peoy le ne 
nol ody Wi ! con lu { peace with Hitler. ‘ 
formation Of a genuine national German government 


. This govern- 


is the most urgent task of our people. . 

ment will be supported by the fighting groups that 
will unite to overthrow Hitler. There are forces in the 
wmy that are loyal to the country, and the people must 
play a decisive role {my italics} 


What kind of government do the Free Germans want? 


Mititl yk 
The manifesto supplies the answer: “A strong, demo- 
ratic power it will have nothing in common with the 
helpless Weimar régime. . . . This government will im- 


> military operations, recall German troops 
and embark on peace negotia- 
In this manner it will 


to the Reich frontiers 


tions, renouncing all conquests 


peace and once again place Germany on an equal 


footing with other nations.’ 


ittain 


The most noteworthy feature of this manifesto is that 


s the aetahiiel 


nowhere so much as hints at the establishment of a 


The NAT te) 


Soviet régime in Germany. It repeatedly calls for 


cratic government, explicitly recognizes the right 


fully acquired property, and pictures a Germ 
ful, cooperative, progressive. There would be 1 
whatever for alarm except for one factor: the « 
is clearly committed to salvaging the German ar: 


indeed a remarkable performance for old ¢ 


Party whips like Walter Ulbricht, Erwin Hoern! 


helm Florin, and the former secret ury of the C 
Wilhelm Pieck, to affix their signatures to a 
that calls on German soldiers mot to turn the 
against their own officers, but to “hold on to then 
the leadership of those commanders who recogniz 
responsibility, . . . boldly clearing the path that w 
your country to peace.” 

Later declarations of the committee go even 
in their repudiation of the revolutionary ways of 
In a recent issue of Frees Deutschland, Major H 
Soesslein, a leading member of the committee, 
“We are opposed to fomenting demoralization 
Wehrmacht. We do not intend to incite the sold 
abandon their arms and retreat in disorder... . 
avert at all costs any repetition of the events of 
We must avoid all anarchy and undisciplined be! 
. .. Our slogan is reconstruction, not destruction.’ 

In the same article, Major Soesslein describes the ‘ 
man army—which the Western democracies have 
to destroy so utterly that it will never rise again! 
valuable instrument which must be preserved at a: 
“construction of a 


and in full,” and he claims that 


democracy will require the support of a strongly 
army led by officers who realize their responsibiliti 

The Moscow dispatch to the Christian Science M 
from which these citations are taken provides at 
most revealing, side light on the character of the Fr 
Germany Committee. Its organ, Fretes Deutschland 
ries on its masthead a German flag. Not the red bana 
of Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg; not the | 
red, and gold flag of the Weimar Republic; no 
red, white, and black of Imperial Germany, the be! 
symbol of Alfred Hugenberg, the Stablhelm, the Re 
wehr, and the Junkers! 

Now let us have a look at the membership of the F'rec 
Germany Committee. It certainly is the most strange! 
assorted company that I have ever seen banded together 
for a common political purpose. Of the thirty-four sign- 
ers of the July manifesto, twelve are exiled members o! 
the German Communist Party. Of these twelve, five wer 
Reichstag deputies—Pieck, Ulbricht, Florin, Hoerale, 
and Martha Arendsee—and four are well-known wri! 
and poets—Johannes R. Becher, Willi Bredel, Friedrich 
Wolf, and Erich Weinert, the last named being chairman 
of the executive committee. All the others are prison 


the 


of war, half of them officers. The group includes three 
majors and two captains, and two of the officers 
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the Free Germany 


] Russians printed and showered over 
( thousands of leaflets bearing a pictur 
( ¢ n the Luftwaffe uniform in wl 
b own near Stalingrad in August, 1942.’ 
r vs Einsiedel holding in his hands a poster 
% ring, masterful Bismarck sternly and 

tc points at a little Hitler in the lower r 

b v the legend, “This man 1s lead 
G toward catastrophe.” The leaflet represc 
I saving: “A war of Germany against R 

is without chance { of success}. This my gr 


Bismarck, said 


idier must daily become more cony 


at ry s 








: 7 

the program of the Free Germans folk 
} S ilk aow montns before tl 

Conference. In |! historic address to t 

Soviet last November, Stalin said 

not our aim to destroy Germany, for it 1s im- 
to destroy Germany. . but the Hitlerite state 

- should be destroyed, and our first task, in fact 


roy the Hitlerite state and its inspirer 





( a to destroy alu military forces in Ger 
every erate person Ww under nd that th 
, ; , 
( mpe« i¢ i S ais jnadvisal 
j OINT ¢ VIE" of the ] e. But Hitler's arr 
a 
d be de trove Our s G ask j 
f to destroy Hitler’s army and its leaders Our 
A f { K is to destroy the hated New Order in Euror 


t | Nn sh its builders 
7 + , ‘ , 
j same address, it will be remembered, St: 
f +1 ° » ] 
the program of the Anglo-Soviet-Ameri 
the 
J . f 
é ALAA Of racial Exc uSIVENESS equality Of nations 
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its This Bismarckian touch ts perhaps the m 
ip feature about Moscow's Free Germany move 
mM Kussians evidentiy af | rs n¢ Ri er 
ek of their own, and it 1s not dificult to g 
hey are thus reinsuring themselves 
st inescapaDie Cc i nis that througn th 
I 
Committec § 1 stretching out a hand 
Germar t of course the Germany of Ado 
h he 1 vowc to adestri Dut a new, 
Wern y that W be the Soviet Union's aily 
e two nations would form the greatest Cor 


) 
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r ¢ r 
eigen pols Th S 1 rs 
A 
' the 1 +) + a 
< \t ] , y t f ‘4 Saxo 
ontrol t ( \ Fur He wv 
Amgots north of the Br r Pass. He is not 
r of R to § Hiil } 
replaced by a hostile nbinatior 1 by s t 
Fran Mannerheim, Git B Otto \ 
J burg. If there is to be n San e, | 
time < 
i Allies lave OT thems es tot for the 
th now brewing in Eastern Europe. I of off 
! 
j the sul ite In t1Of unk nditi rrec 
crat leadership, the re playing Met 
I | 
ime of restoration th « men, old id ( 
Irontiet How cant {toa ent] 
Stalin, shrewd and 1 rtul as ever 


tres } 


many Committee, 
slovakia, and the formation of the new ] 


under Major Gener 


many new frien i$ 1N a GiStius ved Eur | J 
cet ¢ + hy t] } mmitt ] rt ] } ry} ; nt 
set rortn Dy that cCOMmmMItee Will af ( L me OT 4 al 
rh 
Nazi, nationalistic Germans who we 1 rather t 
souls to the devil than surrender ni { t 
| . 7 
countless other Eu iS as WV I out time t 
Allies thought up something morc attractive for Ger 
< i 

, ‘ ' ] . P r+ T lag P } 

than unconditional surrender plus a Da or B 


| 


There may yet be t 


away from the Allies and t rd a Bismar n Ger 
But not much time. It was hardly by chance that imn 


liately after the announcement « 


Soviet 


viet Embassy 
question of Russia's role in post-war Europe. This is t 
rT ut Inning ] 

The Soviet Union wants its allies ¢ 


of 1941 and t 


pist or the matter. 


é 


recognize, here and now, its fronti 


repudiate all plans for a cordon santiaire. If a satisfac 
tory settlement of Russia’s demands can be reach 


If m 


staving off a separate peace betweer 


quickly, Bismarck’s ghost may yet be laid to rest 


our only hope of 


Russia and Germany, followed by an alliance between 


them, would seem t lie in Heinrich Himmler’s ability 


, 
to keep the German generals from taking Stalin's out 


stretched hand. 
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Financin 2 America’s Future 
Il. BEHIND THE DOLLARS’ 


BY STUART CHASE 


N 1 , Russia had been through a devastating war 

id ay rnal revolution. Its currency had 
stroyed in a runaway pric inflation, it was 

the world’s worst financial risk abroad, and it had very 
little gold. Yet by the end of the first Five Year Plan 


1! sK] 


Russia had invested some 60 billion rubles in 


factories, new cities, hydroelectric developments, arma- 
ts, houses, schools. There stood the new plant, ugly 
: ' . 1 , ~ et he 
and solid. Without it Russia could never have met the 
it Ol H rs armies. VW “here did th @ Ii ney cone 

from 

i 
1 1 1 

In 1 it was freely prophesied that Italy could not 
vade Ethiopia. It had no credit abroad and almost no 
f T ffort would bankrupt it. Italy went ahead, 
juer Ethiopia, and emerged without financial col- 


Where did the money come from? 
. , 7 ; 17 . 
Hitler took over a German state which was literally 


hankrupt. It had defaulted on its foreign obligations. 


When he proposed to build a powerful army, together 
with all kinds of grandiose pt blic works, he was laughed 
at in Lor ind N York. Germany was insolvent, 

1 the whole idea was preposterous. The nations of 


Europe which have trembled under the thunder of 


Panzer divisions know that Hitler built even more terrt- 


i 


‘ ry yoo ’ 3 lt E 
bly than he promised. Where did the money come from? 
i ‘ 


When Japan began to rattle its sword in the direction 
of Indo-China and challenge the United States and the 
British Empire, wiseacres said it was a bluff. The long 

f the war in China had reduced the Japanese 
economy to a bag of bones. It was bankrupt and could 
t sustain a real fight. Yet it opened a new attack with 

fury, and with military equipment—in 
s, artillery, ships—that was as excellent as it 
vas unexpected. Where did the money come from? 
In 1939, the United States Congress declined to ap- 
$4 billion for highways, conservation, hospi- 
tals, freight cars, in the bitterly contested “lend-spend” 
hill. It was widely held that the bill would lead to ruin 
il bankrupt Yet since the fall of France 
in 1940, Congress has appropriated almost $300 bil- 
lions for armaments-—75 times as much as the “'lend- 
spend” bill nd a large fraction of it has already gone 
into tanks and guns. Far from being ruined, our national 


vitality has never been more evident, and great financial 


®Ttnsed on a chapter from the author's forthcoming report to the 
Twentieth Century Fund, to be published tn the fall under the title, 
“Where's the Money Coming From? Problems of Post-War Finance, 





moguls assure us that we shall be able to sw 
tional debt. Where did the money come fron 
After the war America will need to maintain 


ployment, operate its industries at substantia 


provide the essentials of life for all its own citi: 
help foreign peoples who are starving and 
pay for the supplies. There will be a towerin 
demand for a world delivered from chronic 
Where will the money come from? 

It is clear from these examples that what a gr 
can “afford” in periods of crisis dc pends not o1 
but on its man-power and its goods. Russia, I 
many, Japan, the United States, all used m 
situations mentioned, but money was obvious 
dominant factor. Man-power and materials 
dominant factor. Yet at other times, when cris 
so acute, the money for necessary tasks cou 


found. Unemployment, insecurity, want dragg 


is a puzzling paradox. At certain times a 
afford what at other times, with no less money 


afford. At certain times we are afraid of nati 


ruptcy, and at other times we give it hardly a th 


Is there any way to smooth these ups and d 


way to balance the things we can afford in 


money with the things we can afford in man-p 
materials? The methods used in total war produce r 


but they are pretty rough ones, even in non-Axis : 


Can more gentle techniques be devised for peace tim 


which will also produce results? 
THE DISASTER ECONOMY 
Adolf Berle tells of walking through a tenen 
trict in New York with a friend a few years ago. \\ 
they see depresses them. They want to clean it up. B 
the moment they begin to think of ways to abolish 


all kinds of difficulties loom across the path the hig? 


cost of land, the difficulty of getting materials, ex 
rates of interest, graft and corruption in the | 
trades, the avarice of landlords, the general a; 
everybody. As they walk along, listing the dif 
any idea of improvement grows more and mor 

But wouldn't a good, rousing earthquake solv« 
thing? It would not only open up the ground; it 
open up people’s minds. But then, of course, the ¢ 
and disruption must be thrown on the scales. The d 
would generate action, bold and immediate. The 
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dynamite B It te tal war demands Dipper al 1 pettcr ma 


cnines and a huge increase in Capacify in thaose inuuscfies 
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tion of capital goes On apace, and many civ ilian industries 
cannot keep up their repairs and r¢ plac ements. Only an- 
other war can relieve the pressure... . And so on from 


catastrophe to catastrophe 
Winston “The World Crisis,” 
vividly illustrates our point. He is speaking of the last 


Armistice Day, November 11, 1918: 


Churchill, in his book, 


A requisition for half a million houses would not 


more difficult to comply with than those 
100,000 


tons of 


executing for 
2,000,000 


' j 


we were aiready in process Of 


aeroplanes or 20.000 guns or 
i 9 ’ , ’ 


projectiles. But a new set of conditions began to rule 
n o'clock onward. The money cost, which had 
never been considered by us to be a factor capable of 
limiting the supply of the armies, asserted.a claim to 

moment the fighting stopped. 


priority from the 


Instantly the problem of productive capacity and man- 
I I ? 

ver in excess of demand began to make itself felt. 

Ihe “money cost” became a brake on the whole economic 


machine. A world “fit for heroes to live in” presently 


degenerated into a world of unemployment, doles, and 
lespair, the terrible world of J. B. Priestley’s “English 


I have in my files pictures of veritable mountains of 
marked for destruction. Nearly 


rane : norahos co@ree 
Oranges, potatoes, coliee, 


ry farm crop has been plagued by surpluses since the 
P| i 


great extension of wheat capacity from 
war prices 


1 hel 


1919 produced not cnly ruinous post 


but the dust bowl, where nature took a hand in helping 
trade by disaster. In the case of factories, the problem 
of surplus is present in the form of excess capacity, but 
mountains of unsold goods cannot often be photo- 


raphe 1. A factory can close down faster than a grow- 


inv crop 
If this is the sequence—I admit that it is a very 


description—what is the way to stop it? One ob- 
vious way would be to channel off the goods so promptly 
that they could not pile up to choke the machines. Indeed, 
short of war and disaster, is there any other way to make 
In simplest terms, this is the post-war eco- 
roblem. The channels for moving the goods are 
and the dams across the channels are 
financial—-the “money Winston Churchill 


They deserve the most cold and objective 


primarily financial, 
costs, as 
called them 
if we are to avoid the fate of the dinosaurs. 


need is the knowledge and the courage to or- 


analysi 
What we 
inize our economy for full employment at a lower social 


y 
V hall never have full employment without effort, 


but we can s rely have it without war and disaster and 
heir toll of destruction, loss of freedom, and human 
liv Ss 

[This is the first of a series of three articles on 


America’s post-war economy. In his next article Mr. 
Chase will picture the economic situation that will con- 
front this country on Demobilization Day.] 








50 Years Agotin “The Nation” 








T WOULD have been gratifying to hear that the ¢ 
| ee of the Republic had taken a firm and patriot: 
upon the abuse of pensions, but its recent meeting 
that the claim-agent element is as potent as ever.—Se/ 
14, 1893. 


MR. KIPLING'S latest volume, “Many Inventions,’ 
his reputation as an excellent story-teller. 
of his way to say nasty things which are not true 
women, the most appreciative part of his public, about : 
bers of his own craft who have mostly given him uns 
praise, and in fact about all the world, except the | 
subaltern, in whose person he discovers the one man in ( 
thousand This lack of judgment or of self 
renders Mr. Kipling ineffective and unconvincing as 
ous critic of life —September 14, 1893. 


A PROPOSITION well worth considering is that intr 
in the House last week providing for the annexation 
Territory of Utah to the state of Nevada. The present 
dition of Nevada is a reproach to our system of 
ment. . . . Its population has been dwindling for yea: 
had sunk as low as 45,761 souls in 1890. Utah, on the 
hand, is growing steadily and rapidly. . . . The time is 1 
approaching when Utah must cease to be a Territory 
there could be no better way of its gaining the adva: 
of statehood than through a union with Nevada.—Set 
21, 1893. 

VIRGINIA and half of the states in the Union co 
show no more cities of over 20,000 inhabitants than 
be found in Massachusetts. . . . There is no place at a 
so many inhabitants as 20,000 in nine states... . Nin 
again have each no more than one town numberi: 
20,000 people.—September 21, 1893. 

THERE IS something very startling in the increase o! 
form of lawlessness known as lynching in the South. | 
three distinguishing features: (1) the victims are 
Negroes; (2) the murderers are never punished; (3) s 
murder often fails to satisfy the lynching parties, and 
resort to torture and such forms of mutilation as wou 
expected only of our most savage Indians.—September 
1893. 


’ 


THE PASSAGE of the Irish Home Rule Bill in the B 


House of Commons and its defeat in the Lords leave Eny!:s! 


politics and society in an extremely interesting conditio: 
the foreign observer. None of their phenomena is que 
than the hatred of Gladstone among the upper and 
middle classes. Frantic desire for his death is o; 
uttered. That “G. O. M.” [Grand Old Man’’} stands | 


“God's Only Mistake’’ is one of the grim jokes of the Con 


“S$ 


servative clubs, and old ladies will avow their willing 
to walk miles with peas in their shoes to see him hanged 
September 28, 1893. 
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D the Quebec conference have the effect of 


ng major American interest to the Pacific, 


CM) 


o 
Allies will have missed their chance for an early 
Hitler. Now that we are fully embarked on a 
i y ig pt IC} Cal t alt rd to KC 
isures at such a crucial period After holding 
rn front for two years at terrific cost, our 


es deserve better things of 

arly fighting of this summer the German 
hat the Russians and most neutral experts ex- 
An attack on the central front, made by some 


" } 


found the defenders well prepared, 
ten days. Its significant features were: 


estimated 220 


’ 5 | 
oniy a small proportion of the 


the « rn fror he lack of the surprise 
r | } } . 
< ( in § iauncnins the € 
/ ! ' + 
r the tack t Q-muie sector, in contr Oo 
tne Ce Be ummer ae f 
CLOT ¢ 4 IO! ne summer Campais OI 
ntir 00-1 ne of a year earlier; 1 
r inal ¢ | important gair 
sk i i 4 LLdK4¢ i} i Til alli 
. « ACT 
Cal was tne I iii R Sian reaction iii 
} Cast ( 
( a Stror ee on the day [foi ng Wer- 
{ ' 
Oni ( its Own olrensive couid ¢ y 


Nazis had been repelled with such 
| 
e Russian reserves had not 


d. If the prevention of a Russian offensive was 


e 
+ 

objectives of the German campaign, it di 

f 
} ( i WCI HilicsS if] Cel in 
> 
t ¢ at not indicate that the R f 
++ - ) Se } 
nch ounter-aivtac¢ Vv Ipple ] i¢ 
I 
gree 


] l 
strength of the comi 


sians’ winter victories of the first year of battle 


r + P na ' TT} innran 

Cc in part to weatner conditions. 1 ne Stalingrad 
} | r mar let to wer sMttrihiitahle wer 

iG id r \yCrman CcetTeats VCT attributable very 


: letary + } r f 
Miuitary inturlion OF 


Hitler.’ But this summer the Germans had 


Britis! ( f these excuses for losing. They were beaten in a 
Rr tf in which they had deliberately chosen to concen- 


on {of trate their strength. The Russian victories at Orel, Bel- 
nd Kharkov were their first clear-cut victories 
innot possibly be ascribed to special circumstances. 


iat has brought about such a change? 


Allied air campaign has certainly hastened the 


e ( 
f cterioration of German armed strength, especially in 
’ ; capons. The Luftwaffe, in Russia as everywhere else, 


has been spread too thin. If neutral reports are at all reli- 








The Red Army’s Offensive 


BY DONALD W. MITCHELL 


Tr for ' } 


abie, the recruiting campalis n i ; have 


failed to bring in real reinforcement 


Ot adequate rescrves is becomit 

Furthermore, the tactical superiority of the ¢ 

which perm tted y ries even against $ 

in the early days of the war, has m 

Though they excel in the defensive art « 


to delay pursuit, their attack pattern 1s 


than 1n 1941. And the answers to the B g 
iong since been found 
TY 1} | | } 
It would be highly inaccurate to attribute failus 
ot the Germans entirely to their ebbing strength. Russias 
cactance hac imnr ed tA he S 
resistance has improved as well. || Soviets 1 ; 
rked superiority in aviation and art ipl 
in many other elements. And tighter disci etter 
‘ i 
? } Lose ] } a ) 4 4 
icadersnip, and much improved tacti S$ are €n: y ¢ 
Page en t of the material oe ee 
to get more out of the material at han ihe Ked 
round itself as an olfensive force niy as 1 t 
, 
November 1942, but in the succec ng ttn m >im 
; 
provement has been continuous. In the all-im r 
; . a ] 1 1 4 
or of morale, the advantage also clearly rests with 
] \ + ttre? tT) 4 
In the war of attrition now going on in | 1a T 
extent of territory o cu} ied 1s not a complete i te 
; I 


measure of progress. Yet the 
mportant. Orel, Bel g rod, Kharkov. and her | es 
which the Germans regarded as most important for ars 


attack on Moscow, are all in Russian hands, Other stros 


points, such as Stalino, Bryansk, and Smolensk are heavily 
i 
threatened, and, barring a bogging down caused 


heavy rains expected early in the fall, may well be « 


tured in a matter of weeks, if not da Large economi 
resources have not yet changed hand Lt t of 
offensive, but the important Doncts basi threate 
with recapture following Russian gains farther north. A 
retirement to the Dnieper line, which the Germans were 
barely able to avoid last winter, is, therefore, entire 
likely. 

Since Soviet strategy has been concerned mainly with 
the destruction of enemy troops, only secondarily with 


sUTC | more accu’ 


Hero 


territorial gains, progress can be mea 
rately in terms of casualties than in terms of miles 
official figures are worthless. Had the Germans, for « 

ample, suffered the million casualties which the Soviets 
claim, they would have lost far more than the thirty 
divisions they originally used in the attack. Nevertheless, 
losses for both sides have clearly been heavy. By flanking 
operations to cut the communication lines of the main 


German centers, the Russians have managed to avoid 








ttendant upon thi 


I 
the Germans employed at Stalingrad. These more 


onomical tactics, added to the fact that Nazi retreat has 


some of the casualties a ty} 


in places been hurri 1, probably mean that of the t 
les the Germans have sustained the heavier losses. And 
rey are the less able to replace them 
However, enemy reverses on the Russian front alone 

ire not sufficient to bring victory to the United Nations 

in the near future. Nothing resembling a large-scale 


through has yet occurred. The German retreats 


have been orderly and accompanied by so much mine- 


planting that close pursuit has been almost impossible. 
The earth has been thoroughly scorched. And above all, 


the Germans are still so far within the borders of Russia 
that they can still retreat for some time without im- 
neriling their own homeland. Furthermore, it will take 
considerable time for Russian transport facilities to catch 
up with a lengthy German retreat so that new attacks can 
be launched. Though the Red Army is today better than 
the rmacht, its margin of superiority is not great 
enough to insure victor 

It is possible, of course, that the biggest military moves 
of 1943 have yet to be made. Neither side in Russia has 
employed more than a fraction of its strength this sum- 
mer. In th ise of Germany this hesitation to use up 
limited reserves is quite understandable. But the Rus- 
ins’ reasons are not quite so clear. The armies which 
idministered major defeats to the Germans six months 

» are largely intact and have been used very little in 
present campaign. A further, and doubtless much 


ronger, series of Red Army offensives is therefore 


Russia’s demand for an attack on the really important 
areas of continental Europe is quite understandable. The 
building of a large-scale American army started fully 
three years ago. For half that time we have maintained 
troops in Britain. Yet not more than half a dozen Amer- 

in divisions were engaged in either the Tunisian or the 
Sicilian campaign, despite the fact that our High Com- 
mand has deliberately chosen to make Europe the site 
f its greatest efforts. This is a miserable showing for a 
mn of our power and resources, and the British record 


is no better. For the past two years the Russians have 


done at least 90 per cent of the land fighting of the 
I 1 INatior 
Let us hope that the Quebec conference, in addition 


to considering ways and means of defeating Japan, has 


ypean strategy in the direction of greater 


recast our Eur 
boldness. The 


the peri hery of Hitler's European conquests was wise 


policy of making cautious attacks around 


at an ecarlicr period of the war, ht if continued today, 
when our growing military might makes more direct 
blows feasible, it will result simply in continued bad rela- 


tions with our main ally, Russia, an unnecessary pro- 
/ i 


longation of the war, and disagreement at the peace table. 
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Ih the Wind 

OMIC STRIPS are distributed to newspaper 

in advance of publication. The syndicate th 
“Little Orphan Annie” has instructed editors to d 
weeks’ instalments and await new strips to repla 
This expensive move was made without explanat 
editors believe it was caused by complaints from 
about the cartoon’s constant sniping at everything 
ernment does, especially at rationing and price contr 
FRANK MCALLISTER, secretary of the Southern 
Defense League, reports after a trip to Arkansas that | 
in that state are promising their share-croppers draf 
ment if they sign contracts agreeing to stay where t 
for at least five years. The planters get draft-deferment 
in quantity from Selective Service Boards for this purp 
Share croppers who refuse to sign contracts are evi 
EXPERIMENT: The Tar Heel, student newspape: 
University of North Carolina, announces that President 
Graham's retary has taken a year’s leave of al 
teach English at the University of Hawaii. It ol 
passing that “the university [of Hawaii} is open 
person regardless of race, creed, or color, which is 
an interesting experiment in democracy.” 
HITLER'S first victim was the German language. H 
Mifflin has scheduled for publication this month 
translation of “Mein Kampf,” which is said to be 
to the gre ii mans uni jue grammar. 


DISTILLERS whose plants are now producing alcol 
war purposes may soon be given a brief “‘liquor-r 


holiday,” says Tide, in order to replenish dwindling 


LIFE is preparing an article on Ely Culbertson’s 


Federation Plan 


J. B. PRIESTLEY’S liberal commentaries for the B 
Broadcasting Company's Home Front program are so po; 
lar, says a columnist in the New Statesman and Nation, tha 
Noel Coward has been set up as a counter-attraction. Cows: 
ended his first program with a song that “made bitter { 


all anti-Nazi ideas.” 


FESTUNG EUROPA: Czech Quislings are receiving pack 
ages containing pieces of rope and the message, “This is ¢ 
sample of the rope with which you will soon be hanged 

A Nazi newspaper in Belgium complains, ‘Everything 

is the fault of the Germans. Never have the ties betwe 
the synagogue, the Masonic lodge, the Catholic church 
the GPU heen as strong as now.” 


[The $5 prize for the best item received in August 
to Victor Riesel for his information about the forthcom 


campaign of the Christian American Association for 
to-Work” amendments, published August 28.} 
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HE downfall of fascism in Italy has provoked 


repercussions throughout the Balkans—and parti 
} 


ularly in Croatia. The abandonment of the Croa 


throne by the Duke of Spoleto, the Savoy usurper, 
he latest indication that the entire system of Italiar 
nation has collapsed. The Germans have taken over 
“independent state” and transformed it into 
the early part of 1940, the establishment of the 
t state of Croatia was arranged between Mussolini 
1 the Yugoslav fascist Ante Pavelich, in the presence 
int Ciano, while at the same time Mussolini was 
ng the Yugoslav government convincing assurance 
s territorial integrity and neutrality would be re- 
1. (Pavelich and his henchmen had been guests of 
Fascist government in Italy since 1929.) On April 10, 
following the military collapse of Yugoslavia, the 
ha leader Kvaternik proclaimed Croatia independ- 
ind on April 13, Pavelich, announcing himself as 
ynth, or Fuhrer, appeared in Zagreb. On April :5. 
Italy and Germany recognized the Independent 
State of Croatia, although its frontiers had not yet been 
iblished. On April 17, Pavelich dissolved all political 
and organized a government with every charac- 

stic of an Italian vassal. 
Other satellites immediately recognized their nev 
Spain 


-ague. Among the neutral states, the Caudz/lo’s 

1 the new government as ‘“Ustashi-Catholic-Mos- 
m,” and the Vatican, although it reserved its official 
sing, received the Duke of Spoleto, Pavelich, and 
tashi delegates in private audience. Pavelich and Mus- 
ni signed an agreement obliging Italy to guarantee 
“independence” and integrity of the new kingdom 

c i for the next twenty- ive years. Germany was to reap the 


nomic fruits of the country, and it made sure of 


itical influence by garrisoning the large cities and 


if pa tablishing Gestapo control over civilian life. A perma- 


pi di Misurata, an elderly Italian financial expert, 


vas established for the exploitation of Croat pro lucts. 


10st of 


~~ 


yf its frontiers, Croatia lost 1 
Adriatic 


istline, and it was obliged to pay the Italian govern- 


With the definition 

important territories, including its entire 
ment 125.000.000 liras a month for the expenses of 
become part of the “New Euro- 


Seated occupation. Croatia had 
pean Order.” 


T 


Ihe Ustasha movement is Fascist-Catholic in com- 
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Fascism in the balkans 


BY BOGDAN RADITSA 


5 x10n \ \ i { 
tory f cpt ywurD } ' ‘ ) 
' , 
slavia. Its doctris 1 with t t t 
roatians are of Gothic origin and f 
Its | ] 
‘ i ‘ '’ 


to other southern Slavs 
ipon that of Josua 
in instrument of Austro-German 
spired by hatred of the Serbs. By restoring t Croat 


and Sabor (parliament) of the Midd A 


Pavelich perverted the traditions of Croatia for his own 


crown 


totalitarian purposes 


pus) 
Ustasha organization was “profaned by the rst ¢ 
ments.” “Do not be surprised,” he said 

1] 


the most horrible crimes are committed ot half of tl 


Ustasha movement.” He referred to the 1 res « 


» the ideal of a united Yugoslavia and to the democrat 


Peasant Party established some. thirts f | 
Stefan Radich. Reports from Croatia estin il 
300,000 Serbs were sacrificed by Ustashi leaders 


} 1 1 1 { 
deepen the abyss between serbs and Croats. 


Following Franco's example of giving his “en 
ombined Catholic-Moslem char r, Pavel 
fanatical Moslem peasants his best recruits f 
rorist bands, for the Croatian legion sent to R " 
ind for the Croatian SS divisions organized to fight t 
: 


partisan forces. To satisfy the M slems, Pavelich even 


thought of transferring the capital of Croatia to B 


1 . 4 ? | 
At the beginning of the German attack on Russia, 


Germany requested that Croatian units be it to th 
eastern front. The Croatians consistently refused to go 
although their only alternative was to be sent to Bosnia 
» fight the partisans. An extensive report on the recruit 
ment of Croatians for the eastern front was given by th 
Moscow newspaper Pravda in October, 1942. This re 
yort stated: “Having r 1 Hitler's orders to creat 
a division for fighting on the eastern front, the ar 
yandit Pavelich set to work. In Zagreb, huge }{ 
were set it all street ler ving informat f 
garding ¢ listment of volunteers for the Seg 
Glorious m ver } nd tractive 1h nt 
ffered ry Your family will r },000 





L\ 


superior living quarters, ten hectares of land, horses and 


equi} ment 


ted \ f \ i full par n, proclaimed these 


“volunteers” by sending Ustashi 


all over t I r re taken one night 

S Mi e. Th ere told to sign up as volun- 
teers. When they refuscd, most of them were shot. A 
Croatian who did go to the front—a Private Blasko- 

ch—received a letter from his wife which we quote 

it was published in Russia: “I am starving. Prices are 
fantast | rising. Me sugar, flour, salt, fruit, 
grape ull have been taken to Germany. They have 
taken the vs and pigs. We receive only fifteen kilo- 
grams of flour per month for six people. What am I to 
eat? I v. I pray to God for all of us And a 
Col Markul} wer We have been deceived. The 
C;ermans treat us [tk wine. Our families have been 
robbed and are Early this spring Pavelich had 
oO wil his troops from Russia in ord r to use them 
( the m ( 

Popular resistance started with a boycott of towns and 
ities by the peasantry, with local revolts in the cities, 
with sabotage destruction of bridges and railroad 
nes, and with attacks upon Italian and German soldiers. 
Separate guert uttered over the country became 
nited in the course of time into the Army of National 
Liberati Entis gions as Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Lika. Dalmatia. Croatia. Slavonia, and the Croat Littoral 
were tal I r for and held for various 
engths of In s instan the guerrillas intro- 

1 t r own adi ration and exercised control 
over transportatior We are going through very serious 
dav: ’ uppet Minister of the Interior. “In 
Croat rning villages as ll as factories. 
{ ror \ s growing among the people. In 
the army all has not been well, and steps have had to be 
{ ce! 

r to both Serb and Croat reports, 80 per cent 
of t Croatian ma have remained faithful to the 
All | and to Machek, the er t popular leader of 

C4 in Peasant Party, while only 10 per cent of the 
| ecome follow of Pavelich. When Pavelich 
f riiament, forty four of those chosen re- 
fused t A member by the name of Ljubicich 
m t] nt on behalf of his colleagues: “Only 
terror forced e here, and we came because we 
feared for es. We protest against the present situ- 
i nt ntry, against the arrest of Machek, and 

unst the « of the Duke of Spoleto as King of 

( roatia It is clear,”’ the Ustasha chief Scholz stated 
over the radio, “that this is not a civil war in Croatia, but 
a part ol the world war. That fact entitles us to expect 
he I from our allies.” 


The Italian experiment in Croatia resulted in a com- 
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plete breakdown of the Ustashi and the forces of « 
pation. “Croatia is an ulcer in Italy's side, like the { 
concluded the S 


Yugoslav minority in Italy, 


paper Arbetaren. “Italian losses in the partisan 
immense, though the Gestapo and the Ustashi b 
part in the hopeless task of pacification.” 

A confidential report from Croatia describ 
“complete disintegration” of the Ustasha régime. 
Ustashi have no authority. They maintain themsely 
Gestapo methods, and with the aid of Germa 
Italian armies, whose numbers are increasing d 
both Zagreb and the country districts. The valley ot 
Drave River, hitherto the most passive district in Cr 
is now aflame with revolt—to such an extent that 
Virovititsa to Krizhevtai (an area equal to an Am 
county) there are only two gendarmefie station 
standing.” 

German domination finally supplanted Italian. 
Budak, rival of Pavelich and a reliable German 
returned from Berlin to become Foreign Minister of 
reorganized government. In the spring of 1943 
Ustasha militia was put under German command, 
the movement was officially disbanded. The Ham} 
l'remdenblatt reported that reorganization of the 


ernment was necessary “in order to eliminate the « 


] 


of dualism and mutual competition among ruling 


tions.” The Berlin Lokalanzeiger stated on May 
that all Ustashi officials had been dismissed by Pav 
and added that this was not sensational since “thes 
many men among the Ustashi who bear the unif 
name, and honor of the movement but do not contr 
actively to it. It is the wish of the Poglavnik, for th 
of the future, that there be fewer officials and 
workers.” 

The peasant philosophy of the Croatian peopl 
the rebirth of a Yugoslay commonwealth based 
democratic federalism. Constant reports from Cr 
record demands of the people for a clear and pr 
statement of a federal democracy that will guarante« 
political and social equality to Croatians, Serbs, 
Slovenes in the post-war world. Meanwhile, the p 
are fighting. They are ready to open the gateway of 
Balkans to the Allied armies of liberation when 
signal is given, 

There is a famous old Croatian. His name is Vlad 
Nazor, and he is the best-loved poet of Yugoslavia 
translator of Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, and Vict 
Hugo. Pavelich offered him membership in the Acad 
and Nazor refused. Then one day he disappeared fron 
Zagtcb. Some time later, these words echoed from ti 
mountains of Dalmatia: “Let the people of Dalmatia 
of the coastal islands rise up as one man. Let us hi 
Slavism. Let us sing the glory of Croatia. Let us maint. 
our honor and our countenance, and when we it 


crowned with victory we shall look with pride at our past 
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Behind the Enemy Line 


BY ARGUS 


IR TERROR is our greatest worry,” wrote Dr. Otto 
Kriegk, one of the most official of official Nazi 
imnists, in the Berlin Nachtausgabe on August 14 
If we endure the air war, we have won. Destiny requires 
est of us.” And Goebbels said in a speech August 17, 
\erial warfare is at present our greatest problem.” 


the problem is clearly shown by 


[he seriousness of 
ries that appear 1n German newspapers. Consider, for 
nple, the garbage situation in Essen. It shows that 
> effects of air raids are not relieved by time, but 
grow worse. On August 4, many weeks after the 
t bombing of Essen, the Natronal-Zeitung expressed 
ilarm over the fact that garbage collection in the 
iad practically ceased. The administration of Essen’s 
rvices seems to have broken down completely. 
1 while trucks and teams from other cities helped 
t they were later recalled. As a result, house- 
rs now throw their “perishable refuse into the ruins 
ises or into the streets,” and piles of garbage are 
g all over the city, “which during the present hot 
suse an extremely bad odor and also bring about 
rease in rats, mice, and fleas—a menace to public 
which cannot be underrated.” 
(he psychological effects of air raids were shown on 
31 by the Hamburg Zetung—an emergency news- 
r published jointly by the three large Hamburg 
rs, all of whose plants have been wrecked. The usual 
ides toward the war, according to its editorials, no 
ser exist in Hamburg. “Our feelings are now strongly 
tive. No one could have imagined such catastrophe. 
The fact that our nerves were not strong enough 


ring these attacks 1s understandable. The measure of 


vhat human nature can endure was often exceeded.” 
Only hatred and recriminations remain. “There ts silly 
» about the Reschsmarschall { Goring}. Such rumors 
t be opposed by military measures,” said the National- 
‘une of Bochum on August 11. And a Swedish corre- 


] 1 


lent who left Hamburg on August 13 wrote 


in the 
nska Morgonpost: “The bitterness of the people is 

-d against the Nazi government, which is held re- 
msible for the unspeakable misery they are suffering 
[he general feeling is that Hitler started the war but the 
British have taken it over.” 


Can it be fear of spreading this state of mind that has 


Nazor resounds 
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German i ; 

f ws: H rgers Ww ' t 

get that every abie-podied person f 

construction of Hamburg. Return immediately! Register 
1 1 ‘ r 

at your places of employment! Your returt rves not 
i | 

mic y + } + ] 

only your community but also your ov Bb 

those wno return voluntarily are so fev ) } 

is also resorted to. The organized evacuation is being 

followed by organized “re-evacuation 1 new word, 


though an inept one, and a new field for the German 


At the beginning of August, as has already been men- 
tioned here, ration books for textile products were an 


nulled throughout Germany. The decree ordered that 


household linen and clothing of all kinds could be bought 
only by air-raid victims, not by the general public. On 
August 14 a new and more far-reaching decree ordered 


- me : ‘ 
aii textile factories to close for six we 


ks Th de rce 
covers all clothing and household linen. No explanation 
was given. It would be hard to find another shortage of 


raw materials so severe 


for the first time of the destruction of factories producing 
consumers’ goods, “resulting in further restrictions of 
the standard of living. This direct effect of t var 
civilian suppl is something entirely new itn the histor 
of our people. It is added to the indirect effects of ma 
mum production of armaments at the expense of cis lian 


production.’ 
Fertilizer is incomparably more important 
intensive agriculture of Germany than for the relatively 
extensive agriculture of America. By far the most impor- 
tant of the German fertilizers are the nitrogenous ones: 
next in importance are the phosphates. At the end 
of July the Reschsstelle Chemie informed farmers that 
next year they will receive only 60 per cent as much 
nitrogenous fertilizer as this year—and the supply this 
year was only 85 per cent of what it was before the wa 
This means that in the coming year Germany's soil will 
t of its normal supply of nitrogenous 
continued the an- 


get only 51 per cen 
fertilizers. As for the phosphates, 
nouncement, the farmers had better not count on getting 
any, as the chief source was lost with Algeria and Tu- 


That being the case, the outlook 


1944 Is 


nisia. for Germany's 


1 


harvest in larker than it has been in any pre- 


vious year, 
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The Real Spain 


THE SPANISH LABYRINTH. By Gerald Brenan. The 
M in Ce iy. $3.5( 

R. BRENAN'S long-awaited book is all that one had 
h ¢ in absolutely essential work, 
not only reader but for the specialist in 
Spanish political tory. There 1s, for example, no com- 
para nt of Spanish anarchism and anarcho-syndi- 
( ni | 1 two chapters on this subject, 
as hetic a condensation as could be made, 
oO most im rtant misconceptions 
I thi not the only excel- 
f t illuminating review of the 
ri ' oO re id doctrinaires of all 
‘ ( of all others in Spain, 
cal on. For the rest, the book finds 
libly complex conflicts of Spanish 
he Restoration of 1874 to 1936 with a quite 

rer oot S d objectivity 
Mr. | ynfines his treatment of the civil war and 
( te pre i to the last two chapters 
( < ( ements he makes demand re- 
buttal. Negrin did not issue the Thirteen Points “with a 
w to creating a movement favorable to reconciliation.” 
end of 1 } Russia certainly decreased her aid 
t« vy W lraw it, as Mr. Brenan says. 
fr. B ire, h ver, these 
f ters t f h light upon the true nature of the 
ring ti var. Even before the 
Ke rv. 1 overnment announced it would attempt to 
the Catholic Ceda Party, Austro- 
fas n intention but almost German in its insolent temper, 
dete 1 to abe parliament. After the February 


} 


( ( ! { nat in tO | 


in their re- 


ir. Brena I think, in supposit r that the Prieto 

m opp 1 to Cab militancy, 

( l His ike shows his inabil- 

ling of the Span h war-time 

| he right wanted a counter-revolu- 

! k vould dé troy the 

mal navoidable a revolution ry 

| of in W that her 

k 1 revolution in a counter- 

| le set of t) rid then neces 

sit f the Republic was to have 

j A it Viil l on ac | 

p 4 ‘ L ¢ 0 i] ol il and 
} 

{r. | that the revolutionary an- 

‘ o Ft one immediately possible, is 

aiso aw i i 1 swin was ine ay ble He knows 

why the f (4 inist Party came to be th major 


would have alienated 


check to the re ition. “A revolution 





’ 


courting at the 


nocracies whom Stalin was 


writes on page 307. But he knows also that it was 
the Russian necessity which was the cause of that tu 
right. In criticizing Caballero’s leadership of the § 
Party during the early months of 1936, he writes: 
fore lacked a wide political view; otherwise he w 
seen that the disposition of forces in Europe—to 
nothing else—would never tolerate the dictatorshi; 
working classes in Spain.’’ And the author agrees that 
famous September, 1936, letter to Caballero, urging 
ward move, contained sound advice. 

But while the author sees that the revolutionan 
was inevitable, he shows little grasp of the profound 
tragedy that the necessary rightward swing inv: 
accomplishments, the facts of the July-August days ; 
a vast tide of revolutionary exaltation in the worke: 
they necessarily felt themselves betrayed by the r 
swerve. It was that sense of betrayal, of despair, g: 
impotent rage which caused the misguided rising in 
syndicalist Barcelona in May, 1937. And it was the 
defeat of that rising which facilitated the long-drear 
political maneuver which forced the left Socialists 
vast C. N. T. [the anarcho-syndicalist trade unions « 
The right-wing sw 


lonia} out of the government. 


absolutely necessary, but it was burdened with tl 


consequence that the bulk of the real working class « 
never pulled 


Party, the old-time core of which, alone among those 


lonia thereafter its weight. The Co: 
ing Negrin, had. the organizational skill, the discip! 
courage, and the unbreakable will to resist Franco, in 
became the party of the propertied peasants, the sho; 
the small industrialists, the white-collar workers, ar 
petty bourgeoisie in general, ranged in Catalonia ag 
revolutionary masses of the working class. 

It is not a fact to be set down with bitterness avait 
one, nor does it of itself constitute valid criticism 
Communists. Yet there is no understanding of the $ 
tragedy if this truth is ignored. From it all the embitt 
and all the sordid factional fights were born. 

While he was yet in Madrid it seemed to this re 
that the right-wing turn had started a strange race 
time. The splendid creation of the Communists, the 
army, for a while offset the dissension and the loss of 
which were slowly canceling out the new military ef 
The question was always whether the European 
would awaken to what was happening before Spair 
either overwhelmed or fell apart. They did not 
Then, when the bourgeois Republicans and the rig! 
Socialists (the only allies of the Communists) beca: 
defeatist, the Communists were in reality left face 
with Franco. When the traitor Casado rose to surrend¢ 
into fascist hands, the Communist Party was thus th 


force left to obey the Negrin directives. The regime: 


e 


controlled were called upon to overthrow Casado, but ony 


the hard core of their forces held and these were shattered 
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ENORE MARSHALL'S two novels reveale 


4° 


re sensitiveness to the more subtle 


ry ten 


w facile pieces on themes that ot 


September 4, 1943 


N. T. division of ¢ 


ve furious attack of the ¢ 


ra. The logic of world reaction had worked itself 
Much of this process is visible in Mr. Brenan’s accoun 
forthcoming second volume, one hopes, he w n 
well as he has in this, for what I have said 3m 
not be held against an altogether exceptional book, 
vhich I have the warmest admiration 


RALPH BATES 


Mature Poet 


BOUNDARY. By Lenore G. Marshall. Henry Holt and 
Company. $1.75 


— 


x 


ility, but the present book is the first collection of her 


It bears none of the earmarks of a first 
waited to publish thi 


t 
Uviisil 
i 


She has 


jom that is everywhere at par 


assured that she had attained her full stature as a poet 

t she offers us, then, is the result of mature feeling, long 

tation, and patient craftsmanship. Most of th f 
printed here are worthy to stand beside the more 1 ) 
sions, although one perceives a sure growth 

turally, not all the pieces are on the same high lev 
to the ugly realities of our time, the poet is not always 


| to dealing with them. What one might call the “social” 


ls to overstatement or sentimentality, 


and some 


s to a prosiness that defeats its own purpose. There are 


her ists have han 


lyri 
witl , ra + nline ryecheritey ¢ | nhawer B + eyven 
with a more masculine austerity anc power, tw even 


slighter things show a true lyric gift; even the few 


ward passages display a responsiveness to our contem- 


fy predicament 


book as a whole is distinguished by a nice perce 


It shows, as one might expe t, an appre ition of th 
small beauties of living: the cricket's ‘“‘chirp of ligh 


patrician horses 


| 
IKe a flower cart 1n 


of 


the sea, the rag wagon ! 


t,’’ the “mannered courtliness”’ 


ping beside 


ty, the ‘mobile porcelain waters” of a lake, the chang- 


ht and the altering seasons, the exciting variety 


res and landscapes and interiors that enrich “this con 


the | 


le sweet planet.” But beyond these, 

motions of the m 

frail’ recur on the pag 
” 


companioned by another adjective that seems 


for nothing does the word 


umes 


its validity, as where the poet records a ‘frail, eternal 
seen crawling in the sand of prehistoric caves, or the 
il giant towers’’ of the metropolis. She is steadily con 








‘ re 
is of the confusions that surround and ambush us, and 


: especially of the paradoxes implicit in human relation- 
These ar explored with a courage that makes for 
rating insights. She understands the fluent nature o 
nce and yet 1s keenly sensible of thi \ t! 

t beyond our capacity to fix them. This d awat 

is particularly clear in the title poem, which, | S 
fine things, places Mrs. Marshall as a d ndant o 

netaphysicals, There is more tenderness than intensit 
poetry, but her best work has the searching, nous 


this school 
BABI 


te +} 
1ates wilh 


asso 


Our “Forgotten Men” 


BROTHERS UNDER TH} 
Lit I “ a ( 
E AMERICANS 
len all ) 
we hav een sho 
our he ind wo 
about o ankles 
perialism had beg te 
something m than vidit 
were still unaw f ft 
nd Western strialism 
la S WhO | uf 1¢ Oo {i 
1 the Pacifi to 
perial fr f 
“native populations. B 
plight of the col 0 
] in the continental 1 
race pro non Ss « 
n know that the ¢ 
es other than the Negro 
Mr. McWilliams’s bool! 
minorities in thi itry 
privileged people, economica 
I peo} 
iturally maladjusted. Th 
Puerto Ricans, Mexicans, Fili; 
Negroes—all within the « 
the Indians hay een 
it meeded a coo lass, af 
been pe itted to become an 
yr to share in the material ber 
or in the “inalienable right 
ipposedly endowed all men 
nomic sta nd their ed 
yW th average whl h t] 
that aver is in compariso 
The unique contributi 
liams’s study of the six im 
Japanese from the Orient, P 
Latin America, and the | 
Pa a. T] ese yroups { 
democracy. They are the v1 
ploitation an 1 organized pre} 


they are concentrate 


rr 


mos 
l ot 
? ? 

Ui 


the 


»V 





979 
4/&h 





vi and neither had anything to lose in the other states by 


supporting them. The rest of us were willing to let Cali- 


fornia have her way with what was tacitly assumed to be her 


own pre 
lt ‘ i shock to be reminded that this has been 
urded for half a century as California’s problem. Today 
the significance of these six immigrant minorities, and of 
their treatment at our hands, is international. In America 
they are forgotten men, but in Mexico and China and Hawaii 
the Philippines they are remembered. And we are re- 
cred there for our discrimination against them, and for 
the underlying master-race consciousness which it bespeaks 
\ we on ) pu into the hands of the Axis agents In 
these count And, as Mr. McWilliams points out, what 
pon we thus placed in the hands of the militarist party 
Japan decades ago! We have reaped the whirlwind with- 

‘ even knov that we had sown the wind 
Mr. McWilliams has a bled an enormous body of data 
f r< liable studies which have been made of these people, 
of course he | » it his own first-hand knowledge 
( of His ma il on the Negro is largely his- 
l n hat in | opinion on this question 
( | War te present time, when the contribu- 
tion of anthropol S d sociologists has ripened and 
should serve as the basis of an affirmative policy of racial 
understanding and cultural adjustment. It is somewhat con- 
fusing, however, to find the bulk of the study devoted to the 


non-Neero colored per 


ples, while the program for action is 
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presented almost exclusively in the light of the Negro p: 
lem. To be sure, Mr. McWilliams has established his th 
that the race problem must be attacked as a whole, an 
any piecemeal solution in terms of individual grou 
doomed to failure. But he ought to have indicated 
explicitly and more frequently whither he is lead: 
reader. One wishes, too, that he had straightened the 
in the path and smoothed out the bumps in his prose 
these shortcomings will blind nobody to the fact that 
taking us over territory of primary strategic importance 
BETSY HUTCHIS 


The Losers 


THEY ALSO RAN: THE STORY OF THE MEN \i 
WERE DEFEATED FOR THE PRESIDENC) 
¢ 2 


Irving Stone. Doubleday, Doran and Company. $ 


INCE 1824, nineteen men in the United States have 
a thing in common. They ran for the Presidency « 
the tickets of the main political parties and were def 
What kind of President would each have made? What \ 
their backgrounds, their characteristics, their beliefs? \ 
kind of men were they? Would the country have fa: 
better had they been elected instead of their opponent: 

Irving Stone in his usual colorful and zestful style, back: 
by competent scholarship, has attempted to answer t! 
questions. Using the biographical method, Mr. Stone sket« 
the life story of each of these men. These biograpt 
sketches are not exhaustive, but they are sufficiently inforr 
tive to give the reader a rounded and understandable pi 
of each candidate. In addition, Stone has written deta 
accounts of each election campaign and, although one « 
paign is pretty much like another, the author has manag« 
to dust off the oblivion that coated these old battles so 
they sparkle anew. 

According to Mr. Stone, the electorate picked the bet 
candidate eight times, the wrong candidate eight times; 
the other three instances it wouldn’t have mattered wh 
candidate was elected. 

Stone thinks that the United States would have benefit: 
had Seymour, Cass, Hancock, Scott, Greeley, Cox, Fremo 
and Davis been elected, but that the electorate was correct 
rejecting Clay, Bryan, Douglas, Blaine, McClellan, Landor 
Hayes (Tilden was actually elected), and Willkie. In 1 
Parker-Roosevelt, Hughes-Wilson, and Smith-Hoover el¢ 
tions, either candidate was suitable. 

Mr. Stone’s appraisals are the interpretations of a liber 
If you accept all or most of them, the conclusion is inevitab! 
that thus far democracy has barely proved itself. In castir 
around for reasons for this state of affairs, Mr. Stone find: 


Throughout this story it has been evident that party lines 
have proven stronger than independent judgment; countless 
crimes against the welfare of the country and the best 
interests of the people have been committed in the name 
of partisanship. Popular government is thus faced with a 
dilemma: a two-party system is necessary to the function- 
ing of a democracy, yet out of the two-party system has 
arisen a majority of the political ills of the nation. No 
which could 


political sulpha-drugs have been evolved 


eradicate these election diseases. 
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of what is going on in ed States to- 
Stone § 00 Has a pa 1 reiey y 7 i Cc 
{2, the actions of Congress, black markets, t 
e an all-too-famuiliar pattern of Amet “igo 
n you will better understand after reading 
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HOUGH it is usually as meaningless to separate 
7 ( 1 Novy fro 5 IT) 
ys his paint on canvas from the content of 
Enrique Amorim’s “The Horse and His Shad 
$2.50) is one instance in which the division 
de. The cheap, muddy prose of this Uruguayan 
unds like a wall between the reader and a tt 
novelistic conception. Of course Mr. Amorim wr 
in Spanish and it would be easy to blame the bad 
his translators—except that there is sufiic 1ef 0 
translation is faithful and that Mr. Amorim himself 


There is his habit of ver! 
} 


is Stylistic Mannerisms 


s, whole paragraphs of them. There is his device of 
a necessary explanation: for instance, when a blind 
r is introduced, we are in his company for fiftcen 
fore we are told of his affliction. There is even the 
» nerhar < trick hy imnivu failure f «] 
or perhaps if 18 no trick, Dut simpy fatlure—ol SKip 
anation entirely: what is the role, for examp! 
' / : 7 7 > | 7 ‘ 
|-driller, Hoffman, in this novel? Even after we begin 


1 1 


on to, and are caught by, Mr. Amo 


elves to puzzlement and irritation. 


rims story, we 


econcile our 
tion I have read, “T! 


most good pan American fix 


’ 1 1 1 
1 His Shadow” is a revolutionary novel but unlike 
lutionary fiction of our own country, it is subtle 
sed deep in the drama of human relationships. T! 


ves between the estancia of Nico Azara, outside 


leo, and the community of Polish refugees and poo: 
who live on the fringes of Nico’s lands; on the 


ia itself there is every shade of political opinion. 


In 


tion to the peons the one extreme, and the arrogant 


it the other, there is Adelita, Nico’s wife, an aristocrat 


ent - there is Bica, her servant but 


liberal opinions ; 
1 ! 
lonely severity 


Nico’s brother, 
for his part in smuggling 


her illegitimate half-sister, who lives in 
yng the men ranchers; there is Marcelo 
ht by the government 
Mr. Amorim 
ncy and courage nor the weakness of these people 


Uruguay. however, measures nett 


iar yardstick of their social-political views. If it is 
‘lo who brings to the estancia the gift of the stallion, 
Juan, symbol of life-creating powers, and Marcelo \ 
the stricken family of refugees permission to cross 
t's lands, it is also Marcelo who seduces Bica and 
Again, Nico 


, } _ 
IP AUS 


ly goes on his way, leaving her pregnant. 


: dark force of reaction in the book who, by refusis 


shbors access to the road across his fields, precipitates the 
ly with which the book ends; but the seals knows 
» for his master, and in the duel in which Nico loses 


ife, the horse allows his body to be used as a barricade 


; owner; Nico’s death itself, for that matter, is 


kind of which fiction likes to reserve 


1eroism 
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_ ROCKING THE NATION® 





| THE AXIS SECRET ARMY IN THE AMERICAS | | 








By Allan Chase 


“The hottest exposé 
since Upton Sinclair 


wrote The Jungle.” 
—'Sterling North, N.Y. Post 


“A white-hot, journalistic exposé of the 
Falange fifth column in the Americas, 
concerned with nothing but getting the 
facts of tolerated treason under our very 


noses pecs on record, making the in- 


credible charges and documenting them.’ 


—Stanliey Edgar Hyman, Chicago Sun. 


e 


Hitc 
dynamite, fuse caps and a matc 
the complacency of the State Depart- 
ment, it should be this book.”—Carey 
McWilliams, The New Republic. $3.00 


the force, speed and suspense of a 
hcock movie... If anything short of 


h can ja 


The Inside Siory of 
THE life 


A dramatic account of Germany's rearmament in 
the air. “Extremely valuable for its historical facts 
—nearly every one of them fresh.”"—N. Y. Times 
Book Review. Introduction by Curt Riess. $3.00 
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AMUSEMENTS heroes. Even the poor people in Mr. Amorim’s nov, 


——<= Jan KIEPURA — Marta EGGERTH 


in THE NEW OPERA COMPANY'S Production of 
THe number steal the services of Don Juan for a brok 


mare. What Mr. Amorim is saying is what is too 





- gauchos and the struggling refugees, are shown quite nake 
of grandeur in an amazing scene in which two of 


















































with cre & Lidlow said in fiction these days, that it is from the new and 
Directed by FELIX BRENTANO Conductor ROBERT STOLZ - . - 
, Choreography George Balanchine from the mixture of good and evil, of the progres ' 
MAJESTIC, WEST 44th. Evs. 8:30. Mots. Thur. & Sat. Air-Cond. the retarding, that society must advance, and hx 
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the only way fruitful for the novelist—by drama and eve, 








“BERGNER TRIUMPH! 
. « Should make Hts mark at the box-office.""—Scarnes, Herald Tribune. by melodrama. 


Robert Reud and Paul Cainner present ‘ 
It is of course dangerous to use the larger anin ' 


ELISABETH BERGNER ee ee _ 
. bolically in fiction: one slip and the whole business | , 
in THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS laughable. But unlike the stallion, say, in D. H. La lent ¢ 


A play by Martin Vale with VICTOR JORY oa 
45th St.. W. ef Broadway Air Cooled St. Mawr,” the horse whose shadow is so pervasive 


BOOTH THEATRE Evenings. 8:40. Matiness Wed. & Sat. 240 aia ; : =. ° 
Amorim’s novel is never absurd because it is not , 4H 





“BREEZY NEW MUSICAL HIT''—Walter Winchell "| sexual symbol but also an economic symbol, indeed an « 
A OLLMAR Presents A NEW MUSICAL COMEDY . , . . , 
ee nomic fact. This play between symbolisms and hy 


FARI yY i O BED symbol and reality strikes me as a fine complicat ony 
novel of revolution. It almost makes us forgive Mr. An 











MURIEL RICHARD MARY BOB 
ANGELUS KOLLMAR SMALL HOWARD wretched writing. 
ok & Lyrics by GEORGE MARION, Jr. © Musie by THOMAS (FATS) WALLER ° ee . = : ° , . , 
BROADHURST Theatre, 44th St. W. of B'way—Alr Conditioned By now you will have been assailed by the ava 
Evgs. at 8:30, Matiness Wed & Sat., at 2:30 cums advertising extolling the virtues of Betty Smith’s 


Grows in Brooklyn’’ (Harper, $2.75). I am a little 
dered by so much response to so conventional a Little 


Buy Your Books Through The Nation 


At the request of many readers who reside in communities ; : . : ee 
; ; ce -roine re Smith v 
in which no bookshop has been established, The Nati Like the heroine of her first novel, Miss Smith wa 


offers to deliver any book to your door at the regular pub- and raised in the Williamsburg section of Brooklyn, but e 
7 aged “ge Laney wer Lars ati gence ‘f poo Py without knowing this fact we could guess that the st 
autobiographical. Women authors, especially, always 
their own childhoods as if the process of growing up wer 


an experience reserved for people who will one da) 
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the sensibility to write a book about it, and Miss Smith ¢ 
m * ‘ falls into the common error of forgetting that it take: 
R es t ric t 10nSs j itt e d to learn the language of literary sensibility: at sixteen, « 
at eleven, her Francie Nolan thinks with the mind of t 
° a“ e aye iad 
on f ft Subseru tions mature Betty Smith. I quote at random: ‘‘She began st. At 
| understand that her life might seem revolting to some « \ sim 
{ O \ d Forces cated people. She wondered, when she got educated, \ t 
r > . 7 os ‘ . = 
0 verseas Arme she'd be ashamed of her background. Would she be as! 
a of her people; ashamed of handsome papa who had be — 
. . ° i un 
light-hearted, kind, and understanding; ashamed of >}: 
In the past, written requests were required from and truthful mama, who was so proud of her own m : 
members of the armed forces overseas before even though granma couldn’t read or write; ashamed « Laakio 
magazis ft subscriptions could be mailed to Neely, who was such a good, honest boy? No! No! If | os 
foreign counts educated would make her ashamed of what she was, ¢ iS W 
; she wanted none of it.” Well, I submit that these are nei! he fis 
The ar now approves the acceptance of , , ‘al 
i oom : ' the thoughts nor the words of an adolescent girl, but t icolo 
Christmas gift subscriptions itho ° ' ace oa is Ce 
ounene sul oo See oer oe thoughts and words of a mature person creating a “lite 4 
} 4 ; > oO Orth Jepa ne - >sts ; . tl 
quest The Post e Department reques image of herself as an adolescent girl. - 
hat tl placed before O > . . ; ' , ; k 
that they be placed before October 15, and Because Francie Nolan is very poor, Irish, a Catholi 
efinitely n¢ eyond the Christmas : , YK | 
finitely not beyond the Christmas period. I suppose because a member of her family drinks, | | ee 
. . at 
ty . , seen “A Tree Grows in Brooklyn” compared to the n 
Ve urge you to place your gift subscriptions for a eigineeop m 
' ; of James Farrell, and all to the credit of Miss Smith’s n« ee ees 
r Irie ! t overseas armed forces at PT. ep : LOU 
This makes me very sad both for the condition of fic'. secula 
your earliest convenience. Our special rate to alas ; sigs 
, €; ; reviewing and for Mr. Farrell, whatever his faults : vents 
servicemen 1 nchanged $3 a year. 5 - ; > eae: 
novelist of stature. Of course Francie Nolan’s story is m rs 
cheerful than Danny O'Neill's and a more popular o nce 1 
2018 a : , affairs 
“alio# modity, but surely popular taste should be allowed to { i 
. : ’ Ipnore 
- ‘ ; : its emotional level without being encouraged to believe ' ; 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. eae y . Rome 
a “heart-warming” experience is a serious literary experi 
is Oo 
DIANA TRILLIN¢ 
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OF THE UNITED 


TORY 


tO Our NISULOTy 


e 1 
from the beginnings of 


on to Pearl Harbor. Professor 
{1 dedicates his book to “the 
n and women who may be 
y the | nt strange ways of 
about them, for | 
thea weitl Gat ss f 
tney Will find som f Oo! 
1 

1 th pe ll of its 

} 7 | 
me 18 an adaditi fo the crow 
umber of textbooks which are 
{1 with bringing American his 
ser to the student and reader. 


nple, the colonial period is not 


inded, although its high 


yvered. On the other hand, 


i 


s are piven the attention 


sor Dumond is an 
on the slavery question, and 
rs on the pre-Civil War dec- 
irticularly n their 


> volume contains 


2s ri 
otable for 


oductions of 


ng rept 


CONSCIOUSNESS. 


er Sulzbach. American Council 
] li A f¥ai $3 
s time? “Ii you n't ask me I 
If you dao | d if This was 
igustine’s an to the question 
ir answer could be given to the 
n: What is a nation? Is it the 
nd, the race, the language, the 


yn, which creates the consciousness 
t Professor Sulzbach’s analysis 


these questions is based on a thor- 


knowledge of the vast literature 


ng with the most dangerous of all 
fine 
al 


nt problems. He hopes that 


it will be possible to sublimate 


ile the 


wor 
VA i 


highting impulse and to rid 
gy of nationalism in the same way 
gave the 
of medie- 
Sulzbach’s 


is well written and worth reading, 


ervantes’s Don Quixote 
h blow to the romanticism 
knighthood. Professor 
seems to underestimate the eco- 
forces behind nationalism. And 
nationalism has 
lar religion,” in 


become ‘‘a 
of 


sul } ribe to tne au- 


view recent 
e cannot 

s statement that “the Pope's influ- 
is SO unimportant in international 
that modern history can almost 


it." The Washington-Madrid- 


me-Axis is not good evidence for 


pinion, 





Ce ING Ernst 
i) an Wai§it Vas 


Louts A tf play at his 


best. I Kk a time wh eo 
ealiy le £ ) t wa ) vd 
I] half eved | tsch could sti lo 

we 5 he ever did, if he 
had half a chat 

Heat ( Wait $1 ip to his 
bes nothin has been, for nearly 
vent yea Its real matrix ror that 
matter, is t ort of smirking vil 

4 il European puff paste with 
which the Theater Guild used to claim 
t ring vitality to the American stage 
But it looks like a jewel against the 
wood silk ind ellophane W | Pp 


that Holly- 


I 
ving picture now 





wood has come of age. It has few of 
the jaw-breaking Lubitsch touches 
which at last I got tired of years ago 
da lot of the gentler ones which, 
ham or not, I shall always lik ind it 
has a good deal of the dry spa , the 
shrewd business, and the exquisite tim 
ing which made pictures like ‘Forbid 
den Paradise’ and Three Women’ 
some of the best non-major jobs ever 
lor rhe sets, costumes, and props a 
something for history. I have to speak 
of it with less author than 1 } 
but I thoucht the period work, in t 
respect is in Lubitsch’s modula 
n styles of posture and movemen 
™ abo ceren pee d the most 


quietly witty 1 ever seen. The color 
was just cood: it was used with sen 

tiveness and wit, I thought, for the fir 

t T} script was hardly |] om 
plished, a beautifully set mosaic of 
kidded clichés. I saw nothing but good 
anywhere, in the doll-like election, 
nanipulation, and performance of the 


, i 

large cast. That does not surprise me in 
people like Charle 
Calhern and Laird Cregar, but when you 


' A 
find it also in Don Am«e 


»s Coburn and Louis 


ind Gene 


1 
ne 


amazed tribute is due some- 


1 1 } 
body. It is certainly due Lubitsch: and 
(another iperlative is unavoidable) it 


is due the most resourceful make-up 


Mr. 


Sema ee aces 
hardly believe it) it is due 


Good sets and pro lone a lot 
for still her pi > this month: ex- 
cellent lighting, good camera work, and 


unusually good bit-casting h 


vitality 


added 
"The 


ive 


much edge and that 
Fallen Sparrow’’ passes 
people for the almost-Hitchco spy 


melodrama it certainly is not. Other- 


SO 


amone many 





| 
{ \4 ()H 
j 
( . 
| X ] " i 
' as ; 
oO ind Says [ fa in 
S ] if s . 
) 
ind saying that y , Lee in 
Vir i. Is ld Mr. ¢ | 
required to ¢ t] . 
I Od if i ) ( 
break of the World W ( h set in 
I l n | went to 
Opa ly as an what 
i ) Id 10 
Diana 7 \ tt “Clau 
dia’’ in bo ng 
about her lat y i ying 
Of tl I that 
I $s \ } 1 worth have 
What you $ ther f lly 
1 den part of a 
1 | : | 
y WwW $ mother 
! f of their 
1 | na Ele in- 
ed 
t { { ‘ If 
r ' ht. | i 
' ’ ; 1 for the 
i A . rs 
e 
ben \ is f f (I still 
Har or "Lear’”). B e aspects 
f “Claudia” wl ny (to 
e) and the powder gs which 
po ) tne pro 
es f self t which must 
nto r one 1s to 
| it off, not pos 
5 f ( le only 
+; ‘ ire n h ' { ] S$; + a 
MU ole ica 
tion of the most s r and endemic 


re ] 
upor 1 1 7 t 
one prc 5 ts r { f if i 
la cong 
1 y A boy's t frier 
I ot n 
I got orde Do 
“How do you feel?” and The 
l eternal vioilance”’ 
apt lates ) Grin and 
As Robert Stebbins wrote sev 
ipo Fred A ! i 
Mozartian a ; as a ta 


re o r 
— 
n 
' 
ral years 
! | 
7] 
; 
5-d er, 
‘ 


Mist acca 
met 


fait 


After Schubert's Fifth Symphony, 





tambourines, xylophones, tin 


ns. and what-nots that found their 
’ , 4 

into the score. [he net result of 

1 ' 

this 1s tot to obscure the style 


the music without adding anything 


it. The French, when in their right 


this rt of thing much 


a ny 


ivane nd Ibert’s Capriccio 

he Suite No. 1 from Stravinsky's 
ifter Perg i for the ballet 
nella My correspondent dis- 


i 


the music and the orchestration 
rately: and of the music he esti- 
roughly that 60 per cent is Per- 
5 per cent Stravinsky imitating 
ind the rest Stravinsky “imi- 

(very badly) his first style (30 

y”’ of nadvertently succumb- 

to his old mannerisms (5 per 
Of this “'t Pergolesi . .. 1s 
ery charming indeed, even (up 
point) with Stravinsky mannerisms 
through, as in the Overture.” 

he results are very bad when Per- 


i gets mixed up with early Stra- 
He very nearly wrecks the 

ta (which should be a very lovely 
) in this manner by introducing 
very unnecessary snorts and groans 
C aa fion. . ‘ The Duetto 
rhtmare: as if Stravinsky dreamed 
that Was W { about his early 
nd flu t if a short number 

iall « It has nothing what- 
( to do win Per olesi, nor w th 


ng els n the suite except the 


The little Menuetto starts out 

} +t hafare + } sar werd 

enou Dut before 1t Nas got very 
’ ’ 

enveloped in a transition aimost 

one that leads into the coda 

ie birebiré (Stravinsky imitating 


If), which leads into the Finale, 
is some mor mitation of the 
Stravinsky: hammer-like rhythms 
essly pounded out at the top of 


orchestral voice, and small phrases 
1 aroi and repeated ad nau- 
These two movements alone are 
h to prove at Stravinsky hasn't 
slightest idea what ‘after Pergolesi’ 


uly means: one is not forced to ex- 


mine the many minor incongruities to 


yf the orchestration 0 per cent is 
olesi, 70 per cent modern French 
0 per cent “Stravinsky 

his carly orchestrations (i. ¢., 

school, post-Rimsky-Korsakov ). 
t is to say, the larger part of the 
(roughly . . . the part in which 


Pergolesi predominates ) 1s scored in an 


ligible manner for small orchestra, 
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without recourse to Stravinsky's 





of (often misguided) orch 
tuoso effects. It is the kind of o: 
tion a cultured French composer 
time might do: Honegger mig 
orchestrated the larger part of 
Ravel would have done it wit 
sensitiveness’; and it shows “th ‘ 
to which {Stravinsky} had becon Lida 
tified with his adopted envir 
The old Stravinsky crops out on! 
he is imitating himself: then wv nin 
such things as duets in the doubl va | 
igainst dissonant melodies in tl 
bone, and cries and wails torn fr 
} 


extreme ranges of the winds, ar 


and grunts from the horns.” Ar of 
correspondent might have add 
notorious jazz glissandos from the t 

} 


bone. B. H. HAG 


CONTRIBUTORS 


JOACHIM JOESTEN is an 
editor of Newsweek dealing wi ’ 
eign affairs. He is the author of 





wart Sweden,” published re 
Doubleday, Doran 


STUART CHASE, one of An 
foremost economists, is the au ; 


“The Tragedy of Waste,” ‘I 


omy of Abundance,” “Govern: 
Business,” “Idle Money, Idle M« 


‘ ] as 
omer DOOKS. 


DONALD W. MITCHELL, pro! ve t 


of political science at Sam Housto: t fe 
Teachers College in Texas, is at ' 
on a history of the United State: 7 
since 1883, for which Alfred A. K si 
has granted him a literary fell or 
of $1,250. atio 
BOGDAN RADITSA was named chief Py sen, 
of the foreign-press division of the ‘7 Ha, 
Yugoslav government in 1940, but a ie 
removed before taking up his duties, at ales 
the intercession of the Axis foreign sadiaiel 
isters, Ribbentrop and Ciano. His anti- Re 
fascist articles in the European press eee: 
made him undesirable. He is the author es 
of “Conversations with Guglielmo !« , 
rero” and “The Agony of Europe . 
In tl 
RALPH BATES lived in Spain from ey 
1923 until the end of the civil war, anc ilies 
was an organizer of the Internationa! aenenie 


Brigade. His books include ‘Li aa 
Men,” “The Olive Field,” and “S- ‘ oe 


UU ce 


? 
rocco. ithe 







GEORGE JOEL is an editor of the Dial fv 
Press. He has written reviews for 4 1918 | 
number of newspapers. sai 
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Letters to the Editors 


Lida Gustava Heymann 


» Sirs: Your readers will be grieved 
of the death of one of the most 

nt women in Europe: Lida Gus- 
Heymann. She was 
t among the leading personali- 
the Women's International 

» for Peace and Freedom. She was 
ld citizen in the widest sense, 
te in integrity and nobility of 
magnanimous 


one of the 


nd temperament, 
she gave and thought and did, 
jing will and unshakable civil 


of her international coworkers 
ids suspected that she was a 
er of a prosperous Protestant com- 
family of Hamburg. They knew 
as the firebrand who stood 
n the side “ all victims of in- 
She founded the first progressive 
rten in Hamburg, the first pro- 
» school for sirls, the first train- 
ol for girl clerks; and her 
for the abolition of brothels 
gulation of prostitution left 
ring impression on the social 
ns of her home town. 
shortly after 1900, came her 
Munich and decades of happy 


Anita Aug- 
of an independent 


itful work with 
the building 
iffrage movement, 
rsal, equal, secret, and direct votes 
and women, and work for in- 
tional peace. Together with women 
ther countries she organized the 
rnational Congress of Women at 
> Hague in 1915 and played a leading 
in its meetings and in the Inter- 
Women’s Committee for Per- 
‘nt Peace, which it founded. When, 
) in Ziirich, this committee took 
1¢ name of the Women’s International 
ie for Peace and Freedom, she be- 
its vice-president and the leading 
pirit of the German section. 
In the spring of 1917 she was ex- 
from Munich because of her op- 
tion to the war. She returned there, 
wever, when the war was over. When 


work for 


vional 


women obtained suffrage in 1918 she 


led a periodical, Woman in the 

which she edited with Anita Au; 
ig for fifteen years. As she stood 
inst the World War during 1914 to 


18, so later she stood against the civil 
in Germany. 


Bavaria 


When in 





White and Red t: ODS 
another, it was at her sus 


t 
the soldiers an 1 induce¢ nd 





women went to 
them to agree not to fire on one another. 
When Hitler began his 
and her coworkers demanded his ban 
but the Bavarian 


Putsches, she 
ishment from Bavaria, 
government was afraid of ‘making mar- 
tyrs.”’ 

In 1933 she was again an exile, but 
her energies did not lessen. In a little 
attic in Zurich she wrote her books, 
made regular contributions to magazines 
and nawepapese, and helped hundreds 
of members of the Women’s Interna- 
tional League who had been driven from 
home and were living in many differen 
countries. A whole generation of inter- 
nationally minded women are deeply 
their great indebtedness to 


i 


conscious of 
Lida Gustava Heymann and will find 
strength in the memory of her vitality, 
her elemental power of intuition, and 
tive and creative 


her faith in women’s a 
DE BAER 


powers. GERTRI 
New York City, August 20 


A Natural Tory Retorts 


Dear Sirs: In your issue of August 14 
apy cnnds a letter from Edward J. Leon- 
ard which I quote: “I am willing to 
grant that certain minds which are truly 


prec might honestly arrive at a re- 


ctionary conclusion, a conclusion which 
I would reject. These are natural Tories 
and not all of them are uninformed or 
unintelligent. Their on gt is one of 
heart rather than of head. They are un- 
generous and lack a ur conscience 
They need more of the milk of human 
kindness. Also, they are un- 
imaginative.” 

The most irritating quality of the so- 
called liberal is his confusion of his 
political principles with universal moral 


He is never willing to allow the 


usually, 


laws. 
interpretation of 
even a misguided 
one. His is and there is 
nothing more to be said. The conserva- 
knave. 


conservative another 
justice and morality, 


the right one, 


tive must be either a fool or a 
The conscientious conservative will 
knowledge the good 
tegrity of the radical 


{ 
} 


detests, but he 


intention and in- 
whose ideas he 
eldom has this courtesy 
reciprocated. Further, the conservative 
will read the opinions of representative 
} The 


liberals in such publications as 


Na ) as to 
cor nd with ) | y whic 
predominant, at present, in the field « 
ideas. Yet the liberal will seldom 
ever, CO n hi 1¢ writings 
o! itelligent conserva $, past or pt s 
e INCE he, 1 his « tenment an 


gain nothing from such stuff 

I am not a Republican and never have 
been, but I am one of Mr 
ashamed of tl 


Leonard 
and not 


Tories are caf 


natural Tories 
name. Conscientious 


devotion 


to duty and principle quite 
equal to that of any liberal 
NELL JOAN 


_ 1 
August 16 


,ANSON 


Houston, 


Texas, 


Riga or Niger? 
Dear Sirs: The reference in your issue 
of May 29--I've just been runnit 


throug 


dh 


n my Vafion tiie betor 


it over to the Extension Division fo 


voung lady of Riga, who smiling 

rode out on a fige! raises an nhe 
yt were ing ques 

Historically speaking, in so far as 
history 1s recorded in literature, wasn’t 
it a young lady of Niger who rode out 
t] » Incid illy, wouldn't Niger pive 
a more convincing background for the 
episode? Where ld a young lady of 
R ga getat r to ride out on? 

Psychologically speaking, could v 
account for the change to Riga through 
our contemporary Russias illfance ? 
Then, linguistically—or perhaps bette: 
dialectically peaking (if we concede 


Riga instead of Rega), what about the 
end rhyme? The Eastern trick of pro 
nouncing “r’’ where it isn’t instead of 
where it is puzzles a Westerner, even of 
New England antecedents. If the East- 
erner pronounces ‘‘Riger,”” what becomes 
of “tigah’? If a Westerner has to be 
called in to say “tiger, what becomes 


of “Riga’’? 
Material here for a doctor's 
R. MORGAN 
Kansas, August 20 


' 
thesis 


Lawrence, 
Mr. Morgan's linguistic argument is 
stronger than his geos ray hic one. Af 
all, the Niger is a river and not a pla 
and there ts no that thie 
young lady was a water nymph. Mor 


suppestion 


over, the authorities do not support his 
‘The Oxford Dictionary of Quo 
gives the stamp of its approval 


theory. * 


tations’ 








t¢ e Riga versi a g it to Lang- 
{i Reed's e | erick Book.”’— 
FDITORS THE NATION. } 


; 4 ‘ 
j ! ( A a domest 
of OWI stated tl the 
es I f tree S€ j 
I ( p> i Cg rils 
i s OW! r st S 
Tie ( n i ] Or ne § c 
+} ahs . - 
‘ ii i t A 
N12 started f } 
pi 
t i of the Al 
OW l r ‘ e 
1 7 
ne ' ¢ 1 ine it i 
: ; , 
{ ' ire 
I ( ] Amg iS 
f ( j S I pre ec 
P uw } ‘ ‘ 
r es tree 
‘ re 1 P 
‘ Cx Alexander, governor 
‘ { \ n 
Ox tion ol 
( | endence 
‘ abolishe the Bour 
[ ré¢ 
O ips it ic a ( 
| 
M | S i J Ly 
| rot com} romise 
Cs t nistrathk And 
ot s s ( final Lavitrar one 
or the most her Fascists nm Sicily as 
7 
spokesman’ for the Sicilians. How 
iA in per €a< ision?: H« W 
they, under the air attacks, choose 
I cen B ao re Cc é qa that 
of the Amgot 
r 1 a ( I 
\ oodsiat j I { ( 
Fathers Should Fight 
Z 
‘ . 
j r 4 Ww [ C j hie 2.8) 
f t « rtit fathers Why a tnis 
f er 
| i ite irom 
re i¢ 
ti "i ¢ r ert 
p 
I R 
I s inct fa 
, 
f ‘ A f ] nspirat n 
f bh It was the 
fathe wl re ing our 
im to ol vy about their 
pitching ina bit thet ves 
It’s about tit ic e people to speak 
oud enough for ( ot ] and 





the whole, our armed forces have done 
The draft is 
primarily of military necessity and con- 
cern. The isolationists, the sob-sisters, 
and the crackpots, do they think they 
¢tter than our Commander-in- 
Generals Hershey and Mar- 
shail? They have done enough damage 


a splendid job to date 


~ 
fae 


P. S. My only son, God bless him, 


enlisted before being drafted. I wouldn't 
na being in the service, too. Yes, 
ve applied. M. H. COHN 
So Orange, N. J., August 20 


Variations on the 

Four Freedoms 

Dear Sirs: During a midwinter black- 
cut two of us } ened to be on a 


lap} 
ountry hillside reviewing the Four 


y 


+ 


ts at 
perhaps what this 


Being nonconformis 
heart, we felt that 
particular section <¢ f civilization needed 
it the moment was tour quite different 
freedoms less orthodox and 
more honest, freedoms which offered 

ore Chahienge than se ufily. 

For one thing, we were tired of being 
fx i to comment on everything. On a 


J re 
} 


t's notice we all had to be for 
nst Giraud, for or against the 


I h stand in India, for or against 
s Pay-As-You-Go Plan. We were 


Kpecter ‘our judgments hourly. 
Not only that, but we had to say what 
we thought as soon as we had thought 
hadn't thought yet, we had to 
ook up some ambiguity. We had to 

nt on the commentators who were 
already commenting too much. And 
then our comments were commented on, 
went, getting nobody any- 
where and completely clouding the is- 


sue. Freedom from speech, at least until 


ryone let his thinking and knowl- 
edge catch up with his comments, 
eemed to have very definite advantages. 

for freedom of religion, it seemed 


it perhaps what the gods needed 


\ ( ( uch ceremony as coopera- 
ti if 1 could be ceremonious and 
cooperate at the same time, fine. But if 
there had to | choice, we favored 
freedom from ceremony in behalf of 


freedom for cooperation. That reminded 

of a road sien we had seen back in 
1941 when things—cities and ideolo- 

es, races and creeds and ships were 
beginning to be demolished at an alarm- 
‘Danger—construction ahead.” 
How much danger there is in construc- 
should have learned by this 


is point we heard a panther very 
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close by us in the bushes. It breah. 
heavily and moved nearer. | 
from fear was fast proving n 


strain than freedom of fear, We 
to be afraid of the dark and of ; 
It seemed more honest somelh 
wanted to be afraid of what was ‘ 


} 


to happen next both on the hil! 
in the war. We wanted to be afra 
we might not live happily ever 
We were quite sure we wouldn't, WW. 
wanted to be afraid of Gert 
Japan. They seemed formida 
wanted to be afraid of what « 
statesmen would do, and we 
they might do wiser things if t 
ifraid too. People in general d 
half enough afraid. The panther 
bush never jumped. But that 
make us less. fearful of pat 
have met since. Some people 
ever believe there were any 
We saw its tracks in the snov 
morning. 

We knew that freedom fro 
in its present strenuous sense | 
be toyed with. We longed de: 
for the day when no one wou! 
fed, unclothed, and unshelter 
unhappy. And yet, taking libert 
the word ‘“‘want,”’ we knew that 
day came when no one wante 
thing he didn’t have, progress and 
ization would be at an end. W! 
stop reaching under the fence f 
grass on the other side, when 
wanting to make better whe: 
and to write better poetry, fre: 
lose its meaning. We resolved to er 
courage freedom of want. As f 
were concerned, we were poi: 
people want anything they wa 
want. It is a promising sign whe 
ple want things they haven't got 
to do things better than they hai 
done them. And it is a still more 
ising sign when some of thc 
want other people to have thi: 
haven't had and perhaps haven't 
had the freedom to want. 

MARY Cé 
Milford, N. J., August 20 


The Late Raymond Knister 
Dear Sis: Mr. Rolfe Humphries 

pertly disposes of Moult’s ‘Best P: 

of 1942.” It is also gratifying to ha 
Mr. Humphries protest the inadequat 
representation of Canada. I think, how 
ever, I can ex} lain why Raymond ki 
ter did not write one of the 
poems of 1942. He's been dead eleven 
years. RALPH GUSTAFSON 


New York City, August 23 
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RESORTS 


oes You can 





. 
s have everything 
< ’ 
£ here at CHESTERS 
> Extra Special for Labor Day Weekend 
I exhilarating sports, including tennis and 
in at ¢ r best inviting a mmo 
4 3; zesiful dining entertainment by our 
2 t Squad; grand company No car needed 
4 at with the regular N. Y. Ontario and 
Western K. R., the Short Line and Mountain 
on Transit Buses and now—just added—the 3 
a3 trains on the Erte, station-to door taxi service 
“ rranged Attractive rates throughout the sum 
a Special discount to men and womer 
i Write or phone direct to 
eo 


« 
> 


WOODBOURNE. KT. TeL WOOD2QURRE 1150 Wy 
pile GEAWAY 1M THE BAOGHTAINS x 
< 

“JOURNEYS END 3 


(Zia 


within a ng ort ride 



















ry requis for rest 
relaxation. Insp ir ng 
n, 2 private lakes, 
food, splendid accom- 
ons, all sports. 


Write for Booklet. 


? | 50 Miles from N. ¥. C A 
Phone MAHOPAC 68?% 


i Ifa HOUSE: 


( 45 MILES FROM N. Y. C. 
Lindorest 
| Par 


Telephone 7755 


| Exclusive location. 150 acres of 
H 
| 
' 
j 


Monroe 
N.Y. 


unusual beauty. ALL SEASONAL 
SPORTS. Recorded concert 
activities for 


mu- 


sic and many other 








your pleasure. Last word in ac 
commodations and hospitality. 
DIXiE TERMINAL BUSES 
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STOP AT OUR ENTRANCE 
















HILLTOP 


LODGE 


On Sylvan Lake . . . Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 
Station :Pawling,N.Y. Tel. HopewellJunction 2761 
Enjoy Every Sport 
* Tennis ¢ Handball 
ij iug * Horseback ¢ Bicycling ¢ Ping Pong 
* Basketball ¢ Baseball ¢ Fishing, Ete 
GOLF FREE ON OUR PREMISES 





* Swimming Boat 


ONLY 65 MILES FROM N. Y. 


Directors — 
Paul Wolfson and Sol 


Office — 277 Broadway c 


Rothauser 


N. Y COrt. 7-3958 





' 
| OUR FOOD !S TOPS 
: 





@ Relaxation 
Come fo 


CAMP 
COLEBROOK 


Colebrook River, Conn. 
(Formerly an exclusive 
- ; Country Club) 
* « Private Lake surrounded by 800 acres of pir 
t ilocks « «Cozy bungalows, wood! 
places ¢ * Tennis, Handball Pingpong, 
Water Sportae « Dancing, Recordings 
* © Special Discount to Men & Women in Uniform 
RATES: $35.-$37.50 Phone AL 4-0063 
Greyhound Bua stops at Colebrook River 
New Haven Treia stops at Winsted, Connecticut 


Complete Enjoyment 


For 





es and 
yurning fire- 
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RESORTS 


FOR VACATION FUN AND REST 


55 Miles from New York a vacation “heaven,” 
breath-takingly beautiful countryside— 
delicious food—trestful indoor activities—in 
vigorating enjoyable outdoor sports: Tennis— 
swimming—ping pong—volley ball—bowling 
— outdoor dancing — bicycling — (horseback 
eiding and golf nearby). 
You’re welcome at any 
time and for any time 
Write for booklet 


tum 


‘*YEAR-ROUMD 
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VACATION RESORT" 


Newburgh 4270 








JOIN the VICTORY HEALTH PARADE to 


Lak ecrest 


On Hunn's Lake anford 

mY ‘ N. ¥ Idea wation in the art of 

DUTCHES COUNTY Excellent accot ~lations 

Cordia pitality. Recordings. Library. A seasonal 
Via N.Y.C_R_.R. toArmenia, N. Y. Openallyear 

Write or phone your reservations Stanfordvtiile 4108 
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A VACATION HAVEN 40 MILES FROM N Y. 
CENT 





Formerly Lewlsohn’s Estate OPEN ALL YEAR 
225-acre estate of fascinating hiking country Tennis, 
wimming, Golf, Handball, Bicycles, Ping-Pong. Games, 
recordings, library, dancing Excellent cuisine. Every 
comfort Inc omparable surroundings. Telephone: Hiahtand 
Mills 7895 our Hostess 


FANNIE GOLDBERG 


POTTERSVILLE N.Y 





AN ADULT CAMP IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
LIMITED TO 190 
Open during September 


All Sports ¢ Private Lake « Music « Concerts 
N. Y. OFFIC! W. 42 St LOngacre 5 74 
Directors: Harry N Reardaan - Louis A. Rothblatt 
''The Rare Charm of an latimate Congenia! Group” 


MAMANASCO LAKE LODG 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN, Phone 820 

er be ns again to the most wonderful ttle 
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REEZEMONT PAR K; 


MONK .NL.Y. 











A pe Estate In the Scenic Hills 
of Westchester County 
If you choose your hotel with the same care and 
taste as u would your home, visit this nearby 
resort. Ex ‘ Dig ed, Luxur y fur 
r ad All rt fac les. Excellent culsine. 
Less tha hour from New York City 
Phone: Armonk Village 955 Open All Year 
° e 
. The Fieldstone 
On Round Island Lake 
® A ytom of unexcelled beauty for 
e rest d re ion ation. One hour from 
New York. 
ms All Sports — Open All Year 
MONROE, N. Y. Phone 7065 
t 








|) WESTERN VIEW FARM 


TED OCOHMER 
24th SEASON — Send for Folder 


New Milford Connecticut 
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Direct Train Bus B 

LABOR DAY WEEK- END 

3 DAYS $17 up — 2 DAYS $13 u 
Attractive Low Rates for the M t 
J. 1. OOROSHKIN t v 


Send Your Reservation Directly t Camp 
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WALTELL HOUSE on FRANKEL FARM 
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"[MPORTANT NOTICE to 


Nation | Subscribers! 


Moving? Make sure 
copies of The Nation go with you! 
@ Please give us at least 

> 


idvance notice 





your weekly 
' 


three Vi eek 
of a change of address. 

@ Inyour notification, please 
indicate your old address, 


and the new one as weil. 
Your cooperati n vill he Ip us to 
avoid any de} and insure 


prompt service. 


“Nation 


FIFTY-FIVI I L\VENUBE 
N E Ww ane 3, 'N Z. 
























Cross-Word Puzzle No. 28 


By JACK BARRETT 
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It’s an ill wood wind that nobody 
blows very good 

“On life’s vast ocean diversely we 
sail, the card, but passion is 
the gale” (Essay on Man) 
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Chicago Blueprint. Translated by John ] 


Balderston from Papers Submitted to the 


Fihrer by Supreme High-Control Board 


Sector America, with Marginal Comment 
and Inserts, Many Initialed ‘A. H.’ Knopf. 


$1. 

As One Southerner to Another: Concer 
Lincoln and the Declaration of Inde 
ence. By Roy P. Basler. Abraham Linc 
Book Shop. Chicago. $1. 

The Pillars of Security and Other War-] 
Essays and Addresses. By Sir Willian 
Beveridge. Macmillan. $2.50. 


The St. Johns: A Parade of Diversities 


Branch Cabell and A. J.-Hanna. Farrar 


and Rinehart. $2.50. 

Race Prejudice. By August Claessens. } 
School Press. 25 cents. 

Privileges in the Ame 
Colonies. By Mary Patterson Clarke. \ 
$3. 

Our Living World. By Carroll Lane Fe 
Doubleday, Doran. $4.50. 


Parliamentary 


) 


The Lady and the Tigers. By Olga S. Green- 


law. Dutton. $3. 


Brazilian Portuguese Self-Taught. By Fran- 


cisco Ibarra and Arthur Coelho. Rand 
House. $2.50. 

The Toughest Pighting in the World. By 
George H. Johnston. Duell, Sloan, 
Pearce. $3. 

Fight. By Peter Jordan. Roy 
cents. 

The Aesthetic Process. By Bertram M 
Northwestern. $2.25. 

Hidden Enemy: The German Threat 
Post-War Peace. By Heinz Pol. Mes: 
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ness 
Separate from others 
There never will be 
peace, people always will get mar- 
ried 
it periodically changes the direction 
of an electric current 
It would be a blessing if everyone 
were excluded from it , 
The insect world’s contribution to 
Fifth century counterpart of the 
modern flagpole squatter? 
{ nee gd witn morals 
(anag.) 

(anag.) 
Images that might become sol 
ral 
proverbia iy 1s 
of pottery that is hunted 
Source of arrowroot 
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SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No, 27 

1 LICK INTO SHAPE; 10 RIM- 

TERRAIN; 12 NERVINE; 13 
14 ILLNESS; 15 SKEPTIC; 16 

iOURMET; 20 TANGLED; 23 OPINION; 24 

LOADMAN;: 235 GROWTHS; 26 OPERATE; 

27 ON A PLANTATION 


DOWN 2 IMMORAL; 38 
NESTERS: 6 OCTOPUS: 6 
VPLAYLET & DRINKING SONGS; 9 UN- 
PRECKDENTED; 17 UNICORN; 18 MAIN- 
- 19 TUNISIA; 20 TURNOUT; 21 NEA'T- 
22 LUMBAGO. 
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KHEDIVE; 4 
HORMONE: 7 
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The Mass Extermination of Jews in German- 
Occupied Poland: Note Addressed to the 
Governments of the United Nations 
December 10, 1942, and Other Documents. 
Published for the Polish Ministry of | 
eign Affairs by Roy. 25 cents. 

Freedom Speaks: Ideals of Democracy in 
Poetry and Prose. Selected by George ! 
Reynolds and Donald F. Connors. Ronald 
Press. $2. 

Union Ris 
Seidm 


and Union Duties. By Joel 


Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 
Problem of Peace. By Frank Henry 
len. Maudslay $1. 
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The 

Press. 

America Salutes the Jewish Heroes in the 
Armed Forces of the United States. United 
Jewish War Effort. 
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One year $5; Two years $8; Three years $11 
Additional Postage per year: Foreign, $1; 
Canadian, $1. The Nation is indexed in Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature, Book Review 
Digest, Index to Labor Articles, Publie Affairs 
Information Service, Dramatic Index. Two weeks 
notice and the old address as well ag the new are 
required for change of address. 
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